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Playing Safe 


ALL sorts of precautions are taken in the 
modern shop to make things safe for the 
workmen. Business men have learned 
that it pays to “play safe.” 


Good housekeepers, too, find it pays to 
play safe in the home. In their many 
household cleaning tasks, for instance, 
they now are depending upon P & G, the 
White Naphtha Soap, for safety. 


P & G keeps white clothes white, is safe 
for colored clothes, and is easy on the 
hands. For these reasons it is today the 
largest selling laundry soap in America. 


There is no mystery about the suprem- 
acy of P & G—it is simply a better soap. 
Try it for your washing and cleaning and 
you will have no doubts on this point. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Mellow as 
Fine Old Wine 


That pleasing mellowness 
that so grips and holds your 
taste to Clown Cigarettes 
is not accidental. It comes 
from their being a perfect 
balanced blend of fine, mel- 
low, old cigarette tobaccos 
that you get only in Clowns. 










For a cool, smooth, mellow 
smoke, hook up with the 
Clown. 








Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., Makers 
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Let Niagara’s lighting experts 
light your streets 


In 1925, Niagara revealed new 
enchantments. On Queen Victoria’s 
anniversary the Falls were bathed 
in radiant light. 


The cost of good 
street lighting is low 
—not more than 
$2.00 to $3.00 per 
capita—and is 
quickly repaid in 
increased real estate 
values. The lighting 
experts of the Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany who lighted 
Niagara are at the 
service of every 
county, city, and 
town. 


Niagara’s lights are a notable con- 
tribution to the permanent beauties 
of America. So are the lights of our 
streets and highways—and they add 
to safety, lessen crime, and increase 
property values besides. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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MR. HAPPY 
MAN SAYS--- 


“If you had teeth 
like an ATKINS SAW 


and as good a temper 
you’d ‘cut up’ more.” 


“You can tell an Atkins Saw, the 
way it CUTS, 
FAST, FREE and EASY 
IT PAYS TO BUY ATKINS SAWS.” 


Every mechanic should learn more 
about Atkins Silver Steel Hand, Rip 
and Panel Saws, Saw Tools, Saw 
Specialties, Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames, also Plastering Trow- 
els, Coping Saws, Band and 
Circular Saws, etc.; therefore 
send for 


“SAW SENSE” 
“MILL SAWS” 


Enclose 35c. for fine quality 
nail apron and useful souvenir. 


E.C.ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster N.Y. 


Branches Carrying Complete Stocks In The Following Cities: 


Atianta San Francieco 
Memphis New ey Seattle 

Chicago —, nd tY Paris, France 
Minneepotis Portiand,Ore. = Vancouver, B. 








ATKI 


sitrL SAWS 
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The Final Touch of 


Refinement 


Good health and good taste both demand a 
condition of purity in the mouth. 


The use of Wrigley’s attends to this important 
item of personal hygiene—in a delightful, refresh- 
ing way. 

That is why so many dainty women and clean 
men use 


WRIGLEYS 


After Every Meal 


A clean mouth means good teeth, sound digestion and 
sweet breath. Wrigley’s does its work by removing par- 
ticles of food from between the teeth, by stimulating the 
flow of digestive juices and by the delightful antiseptic 
action of the extract with which it is flavoured. 


These facts, attested by doctors and dentists alike, are 
making the use of Wrigley’s a daily routine of cultured 
people. 

Delightful as a sweet, personally useful and so inex- 
pensive. 
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Behind every 
Underwood User 


20 Years of Worlds 
BESSIE FRIEDMAN Typewriting Championships 


World’s Accuracy Champion Gypist 


Miss FaitDMan gave the most perfect exhibition in 
pewriting history when she won the world's accuracy 


ty i . 
tile tn 1918, writing 132 words « minute for 1S minutes HE World’s Typewriting Champion- 
ship, held annually to determine 
typewriter supremacy, has been won 
on the Underwood for twenty consecutive years. During the hour of 
continuous writing in these contests, the machines are driven at a high 
rate of speed and are subjected to the severest kind of treatment. And 
no typewriter except the Underwood has been able to meet the requite- 
ments for speed and accuracy under these adverse conditions. 


The typewriter that has withstood such exhaustive tests in the World’s 
Championship Contests will naturally stand even the hardest usage in 
commercial offices. As every stenographer writes certain familiar letter 
combinations with the speed of the World’s Fastest Typist, it is no 
wonder that there are more than 3,000,000 typists who are satisfied with 
nothing less than Underwood speed and accuracy. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Underwood Building New York City 
Branches In All Principal Cities 


UNDERWOOD 


Speeds the Worlds Business 
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(The Food Drink) 





Either Hot or Cold 


economical for families and hospitals. 


NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
130 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











Try it Today — 
w NESTLES 
Taken at night, it will insure soothing sleep to the \ ——“y 


sleepless and aged \ | 





NESTLE’S MALTED MILK 


Prepared in a Moment by Simply Adding Water— 


IT WILL KEEP THE STRONG FIT AND MAKE THE UNFIT STRONG 


Nestlé’s Malted Milk is obtainable at all druggists in 7-oz. and 15-0z. screw- 
stoppered bottles and can also be supplied in 5-lb., 10-lb. and 25-lb. tins—very 























Itisnt a genuine |\f) fr 
UV2OFA unless |||]: TEL 
its a Radiotron | |s\—_|: 














NEW YORK 


quiet—yet is in the ce 





service when they meet 





New York headquarters. 





AN RCA PRODUCT 


Managing Director 














CADILLAC 


Broadway at 43rd Street 


HIS—your New York home is 


nter of all 


activity—tright on the famous Times 
Square. A. F. of L. men know good 


it—many 


already make the CADILLAC their 


Rates sur- 


prisingly reasonable—service grati- 


Radiotron ng excelent 
JOSEPH E. GOULET 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 
and 60 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York 


ENTERPRISING enough to be PROGRESSIVE 
CONSERVATIVE enough to be SAFE 


A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 


APRIL 1, 1926 


The Bank Owes to Depositors..................... ....... $254,159,853.59 


A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in mind, and he arranges 
his assets so as to be able to meet any request for payment. 


For This Purpose We Have: 











Cash .... ’ Ree Re ee $39,726,762.02 
(Gold, Bank Notes and Specie) - with legal depositories returnable on demand. 
Checks on Other Banks............................... 31,855,684.88 
Payable in one day. 
U. S. Government Securities..................... ....  §8,577,362.25 
Loans to Individuals and Corporations............ 37,108,280.71 
eg oo when we ask for them, secured by collateral of greater value than 
the loans. 
Bonds ... ee a ee ne ee 39,796,557.76 
Of railroads and other corporations, of first quality and easily adie. 
Loans .... pT it os cg 56,086,182.86 
Payable in less than ae niin on the average, largely secured by collateral. 

Bonds and Mortgages Bad mansentadl dates fie bank sua ea ns — 11,707,839.76 
Banking Houses . pantie Guia cased cute b paskadn 6,914,721.92 
All located in New York City. 

Total to Meet Indebtedness .................... ........ $278,773,392.16 
ES EET ee $ 24,613,538.57 





Which becomes the property of the stockholders after the debts to the depositors 
are paid, and is a guarantee fund upon which we solicit new deposits and retain 
those which have been lodged with us for many years. 


Our listed resources, enumerated in this statement, do not and can not include those assets of friendliness and 
helpfulness which this bank has in the personnel ‘of its board of directors, its officers and empleyees. [hese 
are assets which pay dividends to our patrons in service and satisfaction. 


The Corn Exchange Bank can act as your Executor or Trustee, issue 
Letters of Credit, Travelers’ Checks and Drafts on Foreign Countries; rent 
you a Safe Deposit Box, and provide every Banking and Trust Service. 
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Deposit in the Letter-box! 


It has always been easy to spend money by sending it through 
the mails. Now it’s just as easy to save money by using the 
post-office. 

Our Postal Savings Department has worked out a simple, 
time-saving way to make every mail-box an office “window” 
of the Mt. Vernon Savings Bank. 


Just drop us a line—a postal will do—and we'll be glad to 
show you how easy it is to start a Postal Savings Account. 


MT. VERNON 




















Where Bankers Bank 


And 200,000 Others 


Five thousand banks, one out of 
every six in the United States, 
keep money on deposit here. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Resources Half a Billion-and More 
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Humanity 





In Big 





Business 





The management of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) believes in humanity for man to man, and 
practices it. 

An example of the practical application of this prin- 
ciple is found in the report of the Employees Stock- 
Purchasing Plan just made public. 

Five years ago the Management offered all em- 
ployees an opportunity to purchase shares of the Com- 
pany’s stock on a deferred-payment plan. 

The individual employee was privileged to subscribe 
for stock up to 20 per cent of his annual wage. For 
every dollar subscribed the Company agreed to add 
soc. Subscriptions were voluntary. No employee 
was urged to take stock. 

The significant result is that 15,000 employees pur- 
chased stock in the Company by this method, and 
their holdings under this plan aggregate 390,000 
shares. 

This number of shares represent an accumulation in 
five years of approximately $25,000,000, or 4.2 per cent 
of all the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) shares 
outstanding. 

By their voluntary action, the employees, collec- 
tively, have made themselves the second largest in- 
fluence among the 50,000 stockholders, not one of 
whom owns as much as 5% per cent of the total 
stock issued. 

Such an encouraging response justifies the faith of 
the Management in the loyalty of the 28,059 men and 
women making up this splendid organization. 

It is tangible evidence of the unusual spirit of har- 
mony and friendliness which prevails throughout this 
great group of men and women, who are bound to- 
gether by an ambition bigger than themselves—the 
ambition to serve mankind—and who work with a 
united effort. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has proved 
by the actual working out of its principles that hu- 
manity in big business is practical. It is gratifying, 
indeed, to the Management to have more than one- 
half of the employees realize that only by helping and 
serving one another can man attain happiness and 
success. 

No doubt, there are some people who think of the 
huge organization of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) as a machine. It is truer to think of it 
as a group of human beings acting together in splen- 
did cooperation. The thousands of shareholders, the 
Management, the employees—all are people like your- 
self, with a joy in their work and an eager love of life. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) believes that 
the eternal foundation of all greatness is human sym- 
pathy, based on understanding and high integrity. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) practices the 
humanity it preaches, believing that in such principles 
lies better service to the thirty million people of the 
Middles West, whom it earnestly tries to serve in such 
a manner as to gain their confidence, respect, and 
esteem. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 
General Office’: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 
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sarees A ie 
NATION-WIDE 


enney )O. vatue For 


DEPARTMEN yO WORKMEN! 
“Pay-Day 
Overalls 


With the Union 
Label 


$4.23 


The most in wear 
and service for the 
least in money. 

Sold exclusively in 
our 676 Stores thru- 
out 44 states. 


Clothing, Dry Goods, 
Shoes and Notions 
for all the family. 











Rust Protection 


The Rust loss to American home- 
owners is three hundred and seventy- 
five million dollars a year—more than 
three times the fire loss on homes! 


Anaconda Copper cannotrust. It is 
the most economical material for 
gutters, flashings and downspouts. 
Its use eliminates the cost of painting, 
repairs and replacements always nec- 
essary when metals that rust are used. 


May we send you the interesting 
booklet ‘‘Upsala House’’? 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
WATERBURY: CONNECTICUT 


ANACONDA Roorinc Coprer 











Manville 


INCORPORATED 





LEAD PAINT 
is the paint to use 


} ied you are a painter, you know there is 
nobetter paint than an all-lead paint. 
You know that pure white-lead, such 
as Dutch Boy white-lead, mixed with 
linseed oil provides long-life protection 
for the outside of your home. Then for 
the interior of your home you know 
what a beautiful velvety finish you can 
secure with Dutch Boy white-lead and 
Dutch Boy flatting oil. 

For metal surfaces another lead paint 
—Dutch Boy red-lead—provides com- 
plete protection against corrosion. 
Metal gutters, metal fences and other 
metal equipment will not rust when 
painted with Dutch Boy red-lead. 

If you want any information on 
painting, write our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
NewYork, 111 Broadway; Boston, 

131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.: $ 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cin- 
cinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; ; Cleves 
land, 820 West Superior Ave.:St. 
Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California St.; Pitts- 
burgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Philadel 
phia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. “ 
437 Chestnut St. 
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Are You Behind 
The Times? 


This is 1926 
Not 1918 or 1925. 


ERHAPS you are one who does not patronize the 
photoplay regularly. If so, this message is di- 
rected straight at you. 


Perhaps in the past you have failed to find in the silent 
drama the amusement you have sought. 


Let us call your attention to this fact. The photoplay 
is a new and changing thing. Yesterday is ancient 
history in motion pictures. 


Photoplays have taken another step forward. The 
era of greater motion pictures is here. 


You can’t judge motion pictures by what you saw 
last year, or even last month. 


See A Movie Tonight! 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS & 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 











469 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Members of The Association Are: 

Bray Productions, Inc., The Buster Keaton Productions 

Christie Film Company Kenma Corporation 

Distinctive Pictures Corp. Kinogram Publishing Corp. 

Eastman Kodak Company Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer Distributing 

Educational Film Exchanges, Inc. Corp. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp. Principal Pictures Corp. 

First National Pictures, Inc. Producers Distributing Corp. 

Film Booking Offices of America, Inc. Hal E. Roach Studios 

Fox Film Corporation Joseph M. Schenck Productions, Inc. 

D. W. Griffith, Inc. Talmadge Producing Corp. 

William S. Hart Co., The Universal Pictures Corp. 

Inspiration Pictures, Inc. Vitagraph, Inc. 


Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 
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EFORE US. 
always is the 
image of what we in- 
tend to accomplish. 
The best proof of our 
progress is that every 
day these ideals be- 


come more exacting. 






















Pioneer Bankers 





RESOURCES MORE THAN 85 MILLIONS 






San Bernardino - Riverside 

San Pedro - Vernon - Bell 
Huntington Park 

Thirty-one Branches 
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Job Analysis The development of scientific management 
for Organizers is an attempt to base policies upon fact and 

experience instead of opinions and tradition. 
Essential to any effort to train persons for specific occupations, to 
improve standards or methods of work is definite knowledge of what 
the job involves in specific performance or what management and 


educationalists call job analysis. After the job analysis, job specifica- 
tions are written—or the enumeration of those qualities and abilities 
necessary to do the work efficiently. 

This method of inventory which is a distinct aid to efficiency may 
be adapted by any person to the work in which he is engaged with 
profit to the individual and his work. An interesting adaptation of 
progressive management methods to the work of the labor movement 
is suggested in the work of labor organizers. Organizers are field 
representatives of our trade union movement upon whose efficiency, 
vision and industry the progress of the movement largely depends. 

There are two kinds of preparation for any job: training or the 
intuition of genius. The latter is so infrequent that it may be dismissed 
from consideration. Training for creative work should come primarily 
from education growing out of the doing of the work. It must be 
largely self-education. The experience of the past may be made to con- 
tribute suggestions for better methods and more effective results in 
subsequent work. 

As progressive business management and educators begin with job 
analysis so the labor organizer may set down the numerous things he 
must do. Adding new members to the union is not the simple under- 
taking some consider it. It involves presenting the cause of the union 
in such a way that workers are persuaded to join, meeting objections 
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and difficulties interposed by the wage earners or by the situation, se- 
curing a favorable public opinion, convincing employers of the advan- 
tages of cooperation and collective bargaining, delivering to union 
members concrete benefits of membership necessary to maintain mem- 
bers, and many other responsibilities. 

After the functions of the organizer have been enumerated then 
the organizer can begin to check his daily work against a score card 
which indicates the full range of his activities. Accumulated daily rec- 
ords will show which methods and which appeals bring the best results. 

Organizers of the Federation and all affiliated unions are invited 
and urged to contribute to better understanding of organizers’ work by 
analyzing the organizer’s work. The columns of the FEDERATIONIST 
are open to discussion of this proposal. 


Non-partisan American labor has not wavered in its faith 
Political in non-partisan political action. It has never 
Committees believed that its interests and welfare are 

those of a class in conflict with the interests 
of other groups of citizens. The immediate interests of labor may 
be different from those of other groups, but they are not necessarily 
in conflict. Wise statesmanship seeks to harmonize the interests of 
various groups so that the welfare of the whole nation may be pro- 
moted uniformly without special advantage to any group. 

In accord with this understanding Labor seeks to persuade the 
traditional two parties to include Labor’s measures in their party 
platforms and to convince candidates for office of the validity of 
Labor’s proposals. This is the policy Labor is pursuing in the present 
congressional campaign, the initial primaries of which are close at 
hand. 

Labor is not basing its plans upon prejudice or opinion but will 
examine the records and the promises of candidates for office, judging 
them by certain definite measuring rods. The measuring rods are 
legislative proposals which embody measures necessary to promote 
the interests of wage earners or to protect their rights. 

Labor has made its customary preparation for the campaign. 
Local non-partisan political committees have been appointed to plan 
for active work in the primaries as well as the election of senators and 
representatives. 


Safety Changes in habits and methods of living 
Education make necessary changes in educational pro- 

visions. Much that we are putting into 
present day curricula represents not the finding of a new educational 
field but a decision to make the school responsible for educational 
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work which had formerly been done through another agency. Safety 
education is such a subject. 

In the days of horse travel the home easily furnished all the in- 
formation necessary to anticipate the hazards of travel. In pioneer 
times both girls and boys were trained at home in self-defense against 
the ever-present dangers of the wilderness. Each home or community 
group carried on production necessary to supply its primary needs and 
the children learned in the home to handle the tools of production 
efficiently and dexterously. But with the coming of the factory sys- 
tem and the use of mechanical power for transportation, safety is now 
quite beyond individual achievement. It is now contingent upon group 
customs and training. The need for different provisions for education 
in safety is manifest in the accident statistics for 1924 as compiled by 
the National Safety Council : 


Total accidental fatalities. . .* 85,000 
Traffic fatalities 23,000 
Other public accident fatalities 19,000 
Home accident fatalities 20,000 
Industrial fatalities 23,000 

Total accidental fatalities (children under 15) 21,000 
Traffic fatalities (children under 15) .... 7,000 

Non-fatal personal injuries, 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 

Direct economic cost, approximately $5,000,000 


Such figures have hastened remedial action through safety pro- 
grams and safety education and public schools are assuming the re- 
sponsibility for teaching children habits of safety and technical schools 
are making safety an integral part of engineering training. The pub- 
lic schools have taken over instruction in safety on the streets, public 
thoroughfares, travel, gatherings and various types of social relations. 
There are complexities in transportation, public meetings, assembling 
of persons growing out of numbers concerned which readily become 
simple and safe when standardized practices are followed. Because 
it is necessary to inculcate the habits and practices of safety in all citi- 
zens, we turn perforce to our public school system. With the coming 
of safety into the school has come the vitalizing influence of a life en- 
terprise. Another influence is now operating against the old repres- 
sive ideals that separated education from life. 

Labor welcomes the entrance of safety education into the curricu- 
lum as a recognition of the principle that there should be a coordinated 
educational program to enable children to meet important situations in 


life. 
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Rock Dust to The safety code recommended by the Ameri- 
Prevent Mine can Engineering Standards Committee for 
Explosions mines begins with a provision for rock dust- 
ing. Rock dusting is a simple inexpensive 
method of preventing coal dust explosions in mines. The floors, 
walls, ledges and entries to mines and mine workings should have a 
cover of rock dust and piles of dust should be located at strategic 
places so that they may be tilted in an emergency and by filling the air 
with non-combustible non-explosive stone particles smother explosions. 
With appalling frequency mine explosions take their toll of miners’ 
lives and fix upon the community an unnecessary social expense. Ex- 
perience with mine-dusting shows that explosions may be prevented 
or limited by the necessary precautions. An indirect advantage comes 
from the resultant better illumination in mines which makes for a 
decrease in accidents. The rock particles do not absorb but reflect 
light in striking contrast to coal which absorbs go per cent of light. 
Although gas and dust explosions are practically preventable ac- 
cidents, for the first two months in 1926 the United States Bureau of 
Mines reports the following figures: for January, death rates per 
million tons for all causes of coal mine fatalities 5.906, of which 
2.823 were caused by gas and dust explosions: in February, 3.37, of 
which .644 were caused by gas or dust explosions. Through these 


explosions there were the following fatalities in January: 28 in 
Alabama; 7 in Colorado; 7 in Illinois; 91 in Oklahoma; 19 in West 
Virginia; in February, Kentucky, 8; Ohio, 1; Pennsylvania, 21. 

Our state federations of labor should undertake to secure pro- 
visions in mining codes requiring rock dusting in every bituminous 
mine. The U. S. Bureau of Mines declares: “Rock dusting is the 
only known effective means of extinguishing a coal dust explosion.” 


Funds Needed A public library is a necessary part of the 
for Library educational equipment of every city. It is 
Service a storehouse of the tools of education which 
makes it an auxiliary to the public school and 
an agency for adult education. Dr. Bowerman of the public library 
of Washington has written for this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST an article setting forth the public service possibilities of the 
library. Such service can be supported only by adequate legislative 
appropriations for it is necessary to add continuously new publications 
and supply personal service and counsel that help readers and students 
to find what will help them. 
The cultural, musical and artistic development of a community 
is reflected in increased inquiries for information. Library service 
should keep pace not only with the schools but with the intellectual 
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development of the community. As we have become accustomed to 
think of education as a development that parallels creative life we 
appreciate the service the library can render in helping men and women 
to deal with the problems and interests of daily life. Libraries furnish 
the printed records of facts and past experience. 

The American Library Association has fixed the minimum stand- 
ard for library maintenance at one dollar per capita. Surely such an 
allowance for a service that extends to such groups and varied needs 
is a most constructive expenditure. 

Labor organizations and especially local committees on educa- 
tion throughout the jurisdiction of the A. F. of L. are urged to do 
their utmost to promote generous appropriations for library purposes. 
Make it your duty to find out the amount apportioned for library 
purposes in your community and compare this with the minimum 
maintenance standard recommended by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. If your local appropriation falls short you are urged to do 
whatever may be necessary to secure larger appropriations. 





In Conformity Under this caption, Law and Labor, the 
With the monthly periodical published by the League 
Law for Industrial Rights, takes issue with the re- 

marks of the President of the American 
Federation of Labor before the St. Louis meeting of the American 
Bar Association, on the ground that they inveighed against the use of 
the injunction without discussing the merits of those practices which 
the injunction has been used to restrain. It is interesting to have a 
statement of this sort from a publication that specializes in legal 
problems. The legal mind ordinarily gives just as careful considera- 
tion to the validity of the agency as well as the validity of the remedy. 

In seeking to remedy injunction abuses, Labor is not seeking ex- 
emption from the application of law. Quite the contrary. It seeks 
to terminate a situation under which judicial discretion is becoming 
the law-making agency. Whenever the actions of trade unionists are 
contrary to the laws of the land, there is a remedy provided in the 
courts of the land. Labor proposed a return to courts of law and to 
law duly enacted by legislative bodies. 

Law and Labor naively declares: “The injunction has never 
interfered with the right of organized workers to demonstrate their 
economic value by withdrawing their labor for the purpose of securing 
better wages or conditions from the employer whose employment they 
quit.” Time and time again wage earners have been enjoined from 
doing anything whatsoever to interfere with the business of the em- 
ployer. Such a recent writ was issued against the building trades of 
Chicago enjoining them from striking. 
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Labor is trying to get before the citizens of our country the rea- 
sons why we protest against injunction abuses as well as the facts of 
proposed remedy. We are not seeking immunity from any law but 
have repeatedly pointed out that courts of law provide a remedy for 
whatever deeds may be unlawful. Injunctions have repeatedly for- 
bidden wage earners to do things not proscribed by law and equity 
courts have fined and committed them to imprisonment for violation 
of such injunctions. 

Labor proposes a return to government by law and trial in 
courts of law. 


Campaign to The American Federation of Labor holds 
Organize Women that any person gainfully employed in indus- 
Wage Earners try whether man or woman, owes it to him- 


self and his fellow workers to belong to the 
union of his trade or calling. 

The union is necessary to maintain representative strength for 
wage earners that must underlie order and justice in industrial rela- 
tions. Economic principles apply to women as well as men wage 
earners and affect the interests of women whether employed in in- 
dustry, in an enterprise indirectly dependent on industrial conditions, 
or married to a wage earner. 

At different times in the past, the Federation has conducted 
special campaigns to organize women wage earners in an effort to 
bring the percentage of organization for women up to a level of that 
prevailing among men. The percentage is still very low. This fact 
together with the steadily increasing number of women employed in 
an increasingly larger variety of work, has developed a problem to 
which the Federation has been giving serious consideration. 

As the first step in our program to meet the problem an organ- 
izing campaign has been started in the industrial region of New Jersey. 
The organizer of the Federation, Henry Hilfers, will be in charge. 
National and international unions concerned with the problem of 
organizing women have sent organizers to join in a collective effort 
so that all organizations will profit through the merging of forces 
and the inspiration of the special movement. 

Special study will be given to the technique of organization and the 
most effective methods developed in this experiment will be applied 
to other localities. Special organizing literature has been prepared 
and this work is undertaken with the definite purpose of including it 
in the permanent program of the Federation’s work. 
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Poets’ Guild It is a happy coincidence that we can call at- 
Offers tention in this issue to an appeal from the 
Service ranks of organized labor to the writers of 


drama and poetry urging them to make liter- 
ary use of the rich human experiences of the labor movement and also 
to an invitation from the Poets’ Guild in connection with its general 
celebrating of Poetry Day requesting labor organizations interested 
in poems and dramatic interpretations of labor interests and values 
to get in touch with that organization. The Guild is an international 
organization of poets united for social service. 

No more practical or valuable offer could be made our labor 
movement. That which is permanent and life sustaining is not the 
material and concrete achievements of the movement, important as 
they are, but the ideals we seek to realize and the spirit of service that 
seeks to bring to all men a kingdom of justice, beauty of life and good 
will in all relations. The poet looks upon life with eyes that penetrate 
through the manifest deed to the vision that directs the doer. He 
views the present not alone in its obvious incompleteness and imper- 
fections but as the substance of things hoped for. He can hear in the 
discord of strife the overtones of a grander harmony which shall 
interpret the higher reaches of the human spirit. 

Those of us who love and know our labor movement realize its 
various adjustments to the necessities of practical problems, but value 
it most for its belief in justice and possibility for human progress and 
for its willingness to spend itself for an ideal. In a practical way we 
are seeking order in human relations, beauty in the lives of all and the 
privilege or the right to grow spiritually and mentally as we work. 
The Poets’ Guild can help us by interpreting the purpose and funda- 
mental rightness of the cause of labor in poem and in drama, so that 
eyes that might otherwise remain blind, and ears that have not heard 
may know our movement. That which lies deepest in any great move- 
ment can be interpreted only by poetic insight. Song and music fote- 
shadow the reaches of the human spirit. 

Labor feels the need of the cooperation tendered by the Poets’ 
Guild and welcomes the offer. 


The fourth Sunday in May is designated as Labor’s Memorial 
Sunday. There are countless numbers of men and women whose 
service has created the structure that is our American labor move- 
ment. Let us do reverence to these benefactors, known and unknown, 
and in reflection on the past find inspiration for larger endeavor in 
the future. 








ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE LIFE 
INSURANCE FIELD 


By Cuas. P. Forp 


Vice-President, Union Cooperative Insurance Association 


AN a labor organization suc- 
cessfully operate a life insur- 
ance company? 

Does a labor organization per- 
form a useful service to the member- 
ship by operating an insurance com- 
pany? 

Answers to these questions, not 
based upon sound experience, are 
meaningless, for they then reflect 
simply the theorizing of this or that 
individual. These questions are im- 
portant and deserve careful consid- 
eration. One labor organization has 


already been over the ground, and 
can base answers to the foregoing 
questions on well-founded experience. 

The membership of the Interna- 


tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers composes the only group in 
the American labor movement that 
has up to the present time actually 
had experience in operating a legal 
reserve old-line life insurance com- 
pany (several other international 
unions now have such a company in 
the formative stage but have not yet 
reached the actual operating point). 
It is the purpose of this article, there- 
fore, to set forth the experience 
gained by the electrical workers in 
the insurance field so that others may 
judge the value of insurance as a nec- 
essary protection and as a method of 
creating an estate, and to set down 
the reasons why workers should ob- 
tain this insurance protection only 
from institutions owned, controlled, 


and operated cooperatively by work- 
ers. 

Action taken by an organization 
as large as that of the electrical 
workers is not taken without a thor- 
ough-going survey of the ground, 
and without the solution of all pre- 
liminary problems on the basis of 
reason. The electrical workers be- 
lieve they had not alone one but sev- 
eral reasons, any one of which was 
impelling enough to justify their en- 
try into the insurance field, and it 
should be stated that the resolve to 
enter competition with “Big Busi- 
ness” in the insurance field was not 
taken blindly or impulsively. It was 
taken after careful investigation, 
calm deliberation by convention, and 
referendum approval by the member- 
ship. As a matter of fact, the sur- 
vey made in connection with this 
matter covered several years, the be- 
ginning antedating the World War 
and closing with the advent of the 
open shop drive and deflation era of 
1921 and 1922. Here then are the 
findings of this six years’ study, 
which, we may add, was entirely con- 
vincing to electrical workers: 


1. That life insurance is a nec- 
essary protection for the depend- 
ents and families of members. 

2. That life insurance repre- 
sents the safest and most practical 
means for a person of wage income 
to create an estate. 
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3. That electrical workers are 
regarded by the insurance world 
as hazardous risks and charged 
extremely high premiums. 

4. That to obtain insurance, the 
workers had to buy it from com- 
panies that were decidedly indif- 
ferent and very often extremely 
hostile to the aims and aspirations 
of the labor movement. 

5. That insurance companies on 
account of their enormous invest- 
ments were a very potent factor in 
industry and influential in deter- 
mining the industrial relationship 
attitude of many corporations and 
employers openly hostile to labor, 
and that insurance companies were 
rapidly approaching the point 


where they would practically con- 
trol the industrial and commercial 
life of the nation. 

6. That money paid by workers 
in the form of premiums on life 


insurance is often used to finance 
many of the most hostile anti-labor 
corporations and anti-union em- 
ployers. 

7. That corporations and em- 
ployers are rapidly adopting the 
practice of insuring employees un- 
der what is known as the Group 
Term Plan, this practice having 
been adopted partially if not en- 
tirely for the purpose of shackling 
workers to their jobs under the 
guise of philanthropic interest. 

8. That the big group-writing 
life insurance companies refused 
to issue similar group policies to 
labor organizations (since the for- 
mation of Labor’s first old-line 
legal reserve company, life insur- 
ance companies generally have 
changed their policy and are ac- 
tively soliciting Labor’s business) 
and encouraged having state laws 
provide that group policies could 
only be issued to the employees of 
employers. 
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g. That these facts could only 
lead those offically representing the 
electrical workers to conclude that 
life insurance companies appreci- 
ated and measured the workers’ 
patronage by the yardstick of 
profits. 

10. That there is not a single 
reason why organized labor should 
not furnish the members, their 
families, friends, and sympathizers 
with this much needed necessity by 
cooperative methods at decidedly 
less cost. 

11. That not to do so would be 
shirking a duty and would be an 
admission on the part of organ- 
ized labor that its competency as 
a service institution is limited and 
that Labor is incapable of manag- 
ing the wealth it had originally 
created. 

12. That by entering the insur- 
ance field in addition to engaging 
in banking, organized labor would 
greatly extend its sphere of useful- 
ness and add immeasurably to its 
influence and prestige. 


With these impelling reasons in 
mind, the organized electrical work- 
ers actively entered the insurance 
field and provided insurance for their 
own members and then extended ac- 
tivities that other workers could be 
served. 

The Union Cooperative Life In- 
surance Association with a capital 
and reserve of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, was chartered under 
the laws enacted by Congress of the 
United States for the government of 
the District of Columbia, with its 
home office in Washington, D. C. 
The entire capital and reserve was 
subscribed exclusively by electrical 
workers, was fully paid in and en- 
tirely intact, plus the interest accrued 
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during subscription collection period 
to the time the charter was received. 
There was no preliminary promo- 
tion expense to drain the company’s 
resources. Such expense was avoided 
by a very simple method. To obtain 
authority from the membership of 
the Electrical Brotherhood to form 
this company, a referendum vote was 
taken. The ballot was so prepared 
that each member could express his 
position on the question of forming 
the company; indicate the amount of 
stock, if any, he desired, the amount 
of insurance requirements he might 
have for members of his family or 
himself; and furnish names of friends 
and acquaintances whom he believed 
would be interested. Thus, it will be 
observed, by means of the simple ref- 
erendum ballot, that the official ap- 
proval of the members was obtained, 
stock subscribed for, a large amount 
of insurance business applied for, and 
expenses limited to the nominal cost 
of taking a referendum vote by the 
union. It is noteworthy that the ex- 
pense and grief of falling into the 
hands of professional promoters and 
exploiters were entirely avoided. It 
was by this simple and economical 
process that the first old-line legal re- 
serve life insur; ce company, owned, 
controlled and orerated by members 
of organized labor was founded and 
brought up to the operating point. 
What has been accomplished after 
the company actually started to write 
insurance? There is nothing star- 
tlingly new in the methods that have 
been employed unless it be the appli- 
cation of the old-fashioned methods 
of economy, carefulness and conserv- 
atism. In entering the vast and in- 
viting field of financial operations 
like banking, insurance, etc., labor 
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organizations can not find credit or 
success, nor can they serve their 
members or society at large by 
emulating so-called “Big Business.” 
“Ponzyizing” is a game as foreign 
to the genius and principles of 
brotherhood and organized labor 
as the larger scale “get-rich-quick” 
operations of frenzied high finance. 

The wages of labor are earned 
laboriously and slowly by those who 
produce the wealth of this great na- 
tion. No more sacred trust comes to 
men than that imposed by the fact 
that members of organized labor 
entrust their savings to them for safe- 
keeping. To exploit members of 
organized labor is an age-long prac- 
tice. The greatest justification or- 
ganized labor has for entering the 
financial field is to stop this exploita- 
tion, to end big and quick profits eas- 
ily made from the workers who make 
it hard and slowly. These principles 
have guided the electrical workers. 

Those responsible for the mana- 
gerial policies of the association en- 
tertained no illusions about revolu- 
tionizing the insurance business. 
There was a determination, however, 
to depart to the fullest extent pos- 
sible from highly expensive operating 
methods, and to provide the associa- 
tion’s patrons with insurance at the 
lowest cost consistent with security. 
High-pressure selling methods were 
not considered; in fact, religiously 
avoided. 

A vigorous campaign for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the workers with 
the advantages and value of life in- 
surance was instituted, as it was 
found that insurance was a greatly 
misunderstood medium of thrift and, 
too, the workers’ association was not 
so much concerned with how large a 
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volume of business it could write as 
it was with how much service it could 
render, it being fully recognized that 
the workers, more than any other 
class of citizens, needed life insurance 
protection. At the outset, attainment 
of our goal by means of these chosen 
methods at times seemed very dis- 
couraging, but our policy has not 
been followed in vain as is shown by 
the fact that during the brief oper- 
ating period of the electrical work- 
ers’ insurance activities, ‘more than 
forty million dollars of insurance 
protection has been taken out by 
trade unionists, their families, and 
friends; and the business written has 
by no means been limited to electri- 
cal workers, but other trade union- 
ists have availed themselves of the 
service. 

More than seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars in claims have been paid 
to beneficiaries and reserve funds to 
protect policy holders have grown to 
more than one and one-half million 
dollars. These funds have been in- 
vested soundly and so diversified as 
to give the best possible security and 
advantage, invested so that policy 
holders may feel content that the 
money they pay for their protection 
will not be used to Labor’s disad- 
vantage. 

From experience, the electrical 
workers know that the greater the 
benefits and the more diverse the 
service a labor organization can ren- 
der, the greater the loyalty and the 
more intense the interest of the mem- 
bership; and it follows that the larger 
the volume of these two vital ele- 
ments in an organization, the greater 
its effectiveness and more harmoni- 
ous the atmosphere. 
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What an insurance company can 
or can not do is largely determined 
by the law and by the mathematical 
calculations having to do with mor- 
tality tables and compound interest. 
Life insurance is not guesswork. It 
is built on mathematical certainty. 
This provides the answer as to why 
life insurance is the surest and sound- 
est possible estate for a person to 
leave to family or dependents. Yet, 
life insurance has been little consid- 
ered in that respect by the great mass 
of workers, and the organized elec- 
trical workers are firmly convinced 
that one of the most beneficial serv- 
ices that can be rendered to organ- 
ized labor is fully to acquaint the 
workers concerning the value of in- 
surance in order that independence 
shall replace dependence. 

Further, it is believed that there 
should be included in the worker’s 
living budget an item covering insur- 
ance premiums of an amount that 
will give the family an income of at 
least one-half what the bread winner 
earned before he was taken away. 
Industry can not defensively argue 
against the inclusion of such an item. 
The workers create for society all 
necessities, comforts, and luxuries 
and it would be extremely difficult 
for society to refuse in return the 
compensation such an item would 
represent. 

The Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has proved to its own satis- 
faction that life insurance is a great 
stabilizer of membership. Members 
attach a far greater value to their 
union card. They feel the security 
of protection. They know the neces- 
sity of passing the hat has been re- 
moved. They understand that what 
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their beneficiaries receive is not char- 
ity, but represents their equity in 
their own life insurance concern. 
The electrical workers’ belief in this 
respect is fully supported by other 
organizations of labor whose mem- 
bers are policy holders. 

Before concluding, it is only fair 
to state that it is no small undertak- 
ing on the part of a labor organiza- 
tion to form a life insurance com- 
pany. To do so represents slow, 
tedious, and very often discouraging 
work, the encountering of what seem 
at times unsurmountable obstacles 
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arising from sources that would 
scarcely be anticipated. However, 
Labor can do anything it sets out to 
undertake providing the undertaking 
is based upon sound premise and will 
be the means of rendering beneficial 
service. 

The electrical workers encountered 
many, many obstacles, but these diffi- 
culties were met with determination 
and patience. There exists not one 


trace of regret for having initiated, 
as a labor organization, an entirely 
new function and duty. 














II. IS THE WORLD COURT CONNECTED 
WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 


Puiuie C. Jessup 


F YOU ask whether the World 
Court is connected with the 
League of Nations, the answer is 

“yes.” But that is not the whole 
answer. You might like a man very 
much and yet dislike his cousin. If 
you happen to dislike the League of 
Nations, you may still be able to like 
the World Court. Whether or not 
you ought to like the League is an- 
other story and a long one which does 
not belong here. If the League is all 
right, it makes no difference if the 
Court is connected with it, but if you 
think the League is all wrong, or 
partly wrong, you want to know just 
what the connection is. 

In the first place, the Council of 
the League had something to do with 
starting the Court. It called together 
the committee of lawyers who made 
the plan. But the plan itself was 
made by the lawyers and not by the 
League, and the lawyers chose a plan 
which was mostly the idea of an 
American—Mr. Elihu Root. But the 
Council and the Assembly changed 
the plan. The only really important 
change was one dealing with the 
power of the Court. The lawyers’ 
committee suggested that any state 
which joined the Court should agree 
in advance that the Court could 
decide legal cases even if at the 
time a dispute arose one state did not 
want it settled by the Court. This 
was called giving the Court compul- 
sory jurisdiction; that is what our 
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courts have, even though individuals 
don’t agree in advance. Our courts 
don’t have to get your permission be- 
fore you are sued by somebody else. 
But the Council of the League took 
this power away from the Court and 
in the final plan (the “Statute”), no 
state can be sued without its consent. 
They did arrange a separate treaty 
called the “Optional Clause,” which 
about two dozen nations have signed, 
and by which those nations agreed in 
advance that the Court could decide 
all their legal disputes. But that 
does not affect the United States, or 
any other state which does not want 
to sign this separate treaty, and you 
remember that joining the League 
does not mean that you join the 
Court. The League set up a sepa- 
rate treaty (the “Protocol”’), which 
nations sign like any other treaty, if 
they want to. So the result of the 
League’s connection with making the 
Court only had the effect of cutting 
down the Court’s power. This does 
not seem a harmful connection so far 
as the United States is concerned. 

In the second place, it is said that 
the League elects the judges. You 
remember that this scheme was pro- 
posed by the same American on the 
committee of lawyers. But in any 


kind of international court you would 
have to have the judges elected by the 
representatives of all the nations. 
Does it make any difference whether 
those representatives do their voting 
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at Geneva in Switzerland, in two 
groups called the Council and the As- 
sembly of the League, or in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in two groups called 
Group I and Group II? The same 
men would do the voting. 

The nominations are made, not by 
the members of the League, but by 
the men on the list of judges of the 
old 1899 court. Even before the 
United States joins the Court, the 
Americans on that list made nomina- 
tions and after we join the Court 
representatives of the United States 
can take part in the election without 
having us join the League. 

Does this election system make the 
judges vote the way the League 
wants them to? In the first place, 
the League is made up of over fifty 
nations and it is usually true that they 
have different ideas on things. The 


various nations in the League may 
want something done, but it is hard 
to believe that the League itself as a 


separate thing wants it. But even 
supposing the League as such wanted 
a certain decision in a particular case, 
would the Court decide that way just 
because the members of the League 
elected them? Our Supreme Court 
judges are nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, but 
they do not seem to feel they have to 
decide the way the President and 
Senate want them to. The way the 
World Court has worked for four 
years does not seem to prove they are 
likely to be controlled by the League. 
In one case the League asked for an 
advisory opinion (these opinions will 
be discussed later), and the Court 
refused to give it. In another case 
there was a dispute between Poland 
and the new Free City of Danzig, 
which is under the special protection 
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of the League, and has a League 
Commissioner over it. The Court 
decided Poland was right and Danzig 
was wrong. 

It is also said that the League pays 
the judges and fixes their pensions 
when they retire. The money is ac- 
tually paid by all the nations who are 
members of the League and they 
merely send their money to the cen- 
tral office of the League, which acts 
as paymaster. That seems simpler 
than having each of the fifty or more 
states send separate checks direct to 
the judges for their share of each 
judge’s salary and the judges must 
know that they are really paid by the 
separate states and not by the League 
as a separate organization. Besides, 
although our Supreme Court judges 
are paid by Congress, they don’t 
seem much influenced by that. 

In the next place, the Court can 
give advisory opinions to the League. 
This point will be separately covered 
later, but we can take a look at it 
here. At first some people were 
afraid that this would make the 
Court a sort of secret legal advisor, 
but that is not true. The Court 
makes its own rules and under those 
rules all advisory opinions are given 
publicly after the case has been ar- 
gued by lawyers on both sides. In 
fact, if you went to hear the Court 
when they were deciding a point on 
which they were asked to give an 
advisory opinion, you could not tell 
the difference from a regular case. 
As soon as the League asks for an 
opinion, the Court sends word to all 
the states that might be interested 
and they can come to court and argue 
it if they want to. The opinion is 
read in court and published to the 
whole world before they tell the 
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League what that opinion is. Ad- 
visory opinions by courts are an old 
story. They are given in about a 
dozen states in the United States, in 
Canada, England, and in thirteen 
other countries of the world. 

Does the Court get its power to 
give advisory opinions from its own 
treaty (the “Protocol” and “Stat- 
ute”), or from the League treaty 
(the ‘“‘Covenant”)? The facts are 
these: the “Covenant” or League 
treaty says the Court can give the 
League advisory opinions. The 
“Statute” or Court treaty says the 
Court has any power which other 
treaties give to it. The Court itself 
decided when it made its rules that 
its “Statute” in this way gave it the 
power to give advisory opinions be- 
cause they were provided for in an- 
other treaty, that is, the Covenant of 
the League. 


In the last place, under the “‘Stat- 
ute” the Court was open to all mem- 
bers of the League and to a certain 
list of other nations, including the 
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United States. The Council was to 
lay down rules to control the way in 
which other nations could use the 
Court. There are very few nations 
left outside the League and the spe- 
cial list, but they do include Russia 
and Mexico and Turkey. These na- 
tions can use the Court if they accept 
it as it is set up—its Statute, its rules 
and its power to give advisory opin- 
ions, and if they agree to obey its de- 
cisions in cases they have referred to 
it. That seems reasonable enough. 
Germany has argued half a dozen 
different times in the Court though 
not yet a member of the League. 

So far, in four years’ work the 
Court has not shown signs of being 
bossed by the League, and if this is 
true, the connection between the 
Court and the League does not make 
much difference to the United States. 
To make doubly sure, we agree to 
join the Court under a reservation 
which says that our signing the Court 
treaty will not tie us up with the 
League in any way. 





“He that of such a height hath build his mind, 

And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can strike the frame 

Of his resolved powers; nor all the wind 

Of Vanity or malice pierce to wrong 

His settled peace, or to disturb the same: 

What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 

The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey.” 





THE BLIGHT OF COMPANY UNIONISM 


Juuta S. O’Connor, President 


Telephone Operators’ Department, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 


S far as history records the mat- 
ter, the first system of mutual 
relations established between 

a telephone company and its employ- 
ees in this country was the Adjust- 
ment Board established in Boston in 
1913 jointly by the New England 
Telephone Company and the Tele- 
phone Operators’ Union of that city. 
The union was but a few months or- 
ganized and the demand for the 
establishment of the Adjustment 
Board was one of the earliest and 
most insistent of the issues raised by 
the new organization. 

The union had given the operators 


the first and only means of expression 
they had ever had to protest against 
the absolutism of the Telephone 
Company in its labor relations, and 
to demand that the operators be given 
some control over the conditions un- 


der which they worked. In no in- 
dustry is the human factor so empha- 
sized, the human equation so impor- 
tant as in the business of telephone 
service. The work is hard, irritat- 
ing, fatiguing; the nervous strain is 
tremendous; speed and concentration 
are essentials; in general, operating 
is a high-tension performance. 

In addition to the actual mechani- 
cal demands of the job, with its call 
upon every sense, and its fatigue-pro- 
ducing muscular exertions, are the 
psychological elements which con- 
tribute to the complexity of the oper- 
ator’s job. She is performing a pub- 
lic service which is very little under- 
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stood and, therefore, very little ap- 
preciated. She must put up with the 
impatience, irritability and (rarely) 
with the abuse of the subscriber who 
makes her the victim of all his tele- 
phone dissatisfactions. 

Inside the central office an oper- 
ator is supervised, tested, observed, 
disciplined, almost to the breaking 
point. It is scarcely possible for her 
to obey any natural impulse without 
breaking a rule. She must not move 
her head to the right or left; she 
must not indulge in social conversa- 
tion by which may be construed her 
“hello” or “good-bye” to the adja- 
cent operator; she must not rest her 
elbows on the board; she must sit, 
even when not actually engaged in 
operating, if such a moment ever 
comes, with plug in hand ready to an- 
swer ; she may never depart from cer- 
tain prescribed phrases whatever the 
provocation and however like a 
brainless automaton their repetition 
may make her appear to the sub- 
scriber; she must employ the rising 
inflection in repeating the subscriber’s 
order so effectively as to get an ac- 
knowledgment. She must peg every 
call; she must meter accurately on all 
her lines; her ticket work must be 
correct. These two latter constitute 
revenue with a capital “R”’ and are, 
therefore, most important telephon- 
ically. But these are only the trim- 
mings, the by-products, of the oper- 
ator’s work at the switchboard. She 
is expected to produce at the rate of 
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100 per cent efficiency three to four 
hundred calls an hour on the “A” 
Board and up to eight hundred on 
the “B” Board, exhausting during 
the process more units of energy, 
says a United States Public Health 
expert, in eight hours at a switch- 
board than a steel-worker does in 
twelve hours in a steel mill, consider- 
ing, of course, her inferior physique. 

Now discipline, speed, concentra- 
tion, are inherent attributes of an 
operator’s work. Sympathetic and 
intelligent supervision makes her task 
easier rather than otherwise, and 
some degree of observation is logical 
and defensible. On this matter of 
observation the Telephone Company 
will argue that a telephone call is its 
finished product. Defects in that 


product must be detected on the run, 
as it were, while it is being manufac- 


tured. A manufacturing industry 
may submit its product to any test 
its business integrity dictates before 
sending it forth from the factory, 
but the telephone industry has no 
such opportunity to recall its seconds 
and weed out its mistakes. Hence 
the elaborate system of observation 
and tests which, on its highest plane, 
is an analysis of the character of 
service which is being given, made in 
a logical, impersonal way by means 
of line tests. On its lowest plane the 
observation system is a spy system 
with someone else’s (the operator’s, 
of course) mistakes its stock-in- 
trade, and with its reason for exist- 
ence the weapon it places in the hands 
of petty tyrants and stupid disciplin- 
arians. 

Obviously, under such a régime as 
this, the operator needs protection, 
protection of a free, untrammelled, 
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cooperative kind. The problem after 
all is a mutual, common one between 
the company and the operators. The 
company wants the highest produc- 
tion per operator unit and, of course, 
the highest quality product. The 
operator wants to do her work in a 
smoothly functioning organization, as 
free as possible from harassment. 
This is a crude hypothesis and makes 
no allowance for any middle ground 
on the part of either, or any mixed 
motives urging either party. As a 
matter of fact, any operator who has 
the slightest claim to consideration 
takes a pride and interest in her 
work; she couldn’t stand it if she 
didn’t, and undoubtedly most chief 
operators, who are the company, as 
far as the administration of an ex- 
change is concerned, have some im- 
pulses toward developing the cooper- 
ation and human resources of the 
operating force. But even if these 
instincts of mutuality did not exist, 
sheer self-interest alone would re- 
quire some joint acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, some common recogni- 
tion of a common problem. 

Through what agency can the op- 
erator make her contribution to the 
high-service standard, to the genera- 
tion of esprit de corps, and to the 
humanizing of her relationships to 
her fellow-operators and to the com- 
pany? Not as an individual surely; 
as such she acts without freedom, 
without security, probably without 
reasoned conviction, motivated per- 
haps by some personal reactions of 
resentment and bitterness against a 
real or fancied injustice. The prob- 
lem calls essentially for group action, 
and the group must have two in- 
alienable distinctions—it must be 
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representative, and it must be free. 
Therefore, its instrumentality must 
be the trade union. We are thinking 
of the union now in an aspect other 
than its economic, as a method of 
mobilizing group resources and of 
organizing the elusive quality we call 
morale. 

Some think it possible to get this 
kind of business done by some other 
institution than a labor union. A 
labor union is necessarily belligerent, 
an aggressor out for material results. 
That it possesses as well the capacity 
to make men and women do their 
best, to rally to its standard the 
spiritual qualities which we variously 
designate as loyalty, devotion to 
duty, pride of achievement, is at 
once the envy and the despair of 
company-union protagonists. That 
heritage is non-transferable. With 


practically unlimited power, brains 
and money at its call, the Telephone 
Company ought to be able to create 
something which will do for the serv- 
ice what the union did through the 
Adjustment Board, but it has not 


been able to. The mountain labored 
and brought forth a mouse. The net 
result of all the company’s efforts at 
getting the results of unionism with- 
out unionism itself has been a spirit- 
less thing, called the ‘“Employee’s 
Representation Plan,” anemic in 
character and negligible in accom- 
plishments. 

The Adjustment Boards of the New 
England unions operated continu- 
ously for over ten years, with a rec- 
ord of service betterment, improved 
public relations, loyalty and unselfish 
willingness to meet every demand on 
the part of their constituencies, which 
not even the bitterest foe of unionism 
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could dispute. The company archives 
of the period are replete with epi- 
sodes, individual and collective, wor- 
thy of the historic tradition of the 
bravery and devotion of the tele- 
phone operator under fire. Never 
has this tradition been so nobly up- 
held as when the operators worked 
under union conditions, and not only 
in emergencies, not only when epi- 
demic, fire or disaster menaced the 
communities they served, but day 
by day in every line of duty the 
union operators of the New England 
company gave the best that was in 
them to the service. It was the uni- 
versal human reaction to square deal- 
ing, fair treatment, the consciousness 
of freedom from tyranny and repres- 
sion, the opportunity for industrial 
self-expression which the power and 
protection of the union afforded. 
During these years of Adjustment 
Board functioning, wages were in- 
creased consistently. Through union 
efforts the wage standard of the en- 
tire industry was favorably affected. 
The New England company paid 
higher wages than its associated com- 
panies in other sections of the coun- 
try, but it is safe to say that its labor 
costs were less. It experienced 
nothing of the woes of other tele- 
phone companies in the matter of ab- 
normal labor turnover, relentless foe 
of operating efficiency. During the 
years of union supremacy in the New 
England company, the turnover was 
reduced to 10 per cent annually, 
while other companies operating un- 
der practically parallel economic con- 
ditions were overwhelmed with an 
annual turnover of from 50 to 90 per 
cent. Consider that the Telephone 
Company itself estimates the cost of 
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training an operator, before she is 
of the slightest productive return to 
the company, at $100, add the enor- 
mous cost of advertising for and re- 
cruiting new applicants, and you will 
accept as valid the statement that, 
even with higher wages, a company 
that was able to keep its trained op- 
erators was operating on the credit 
side of the ledger. 

But the chief beneficiary of an ex- 
perienced, competent, contented op- 
erating force is the telephone-using 
public. The Telephone Company, 
to use its own phrase, “hasn’t a thing 
in the world to sell but service,” and 
it hasn’t an agent or a salesman in 
the world to sell it through except its 
operating force. Unionism in the 


telephone field has proven itself the 
one effective mechanism for render- 
ing coherent, articulate, responsive, 


this unique sales-force, this one tan- 
gible link through which the com- 
pany delivers to its clients its sole 
product of service. 

The major business of the unions 
and of the Adjustment Boards was, 
let it not be denied, to secure results 
for the operators. Added to the 
major problem of the service itself, 
which I have sketched, with its sus- 
ceptibility to maladjustments and dis- 
satisfactions, there existed the nu- 
merous individual grievances inevita- 
ble in so complex an organization as 
the telephone system, with its twenty- 
four hour service to the community. 
Questions of promotions, of senior- 
ity rights, of selection of hours, of 
transfers, of overloading of boards, 
of undermanning of exchanges, all 
the details of exchange administra- 
tion which, under a one-sided method 
of company dogmatism, bore so 
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heavily upon the operators. Note 
also in this connection that the griev- 
ances of the operators are very 
largely the grievances of the public 
as well; in fact, the best friend the 
telephone-using public has is a well- 
organized and well-disciplined tele- 
phone operators’ union. 

Granting that the first job of the 
union was to ease off the backs of the 
operators the hardships and inequali- 
ties which had grown up with the 
service, the collective bargaining 
method by which the union set about 
to right its wrongs, developed as an 
inevitable corollary, a sense of obli- 
gation to the service. The union, as 
the collective genius of the operators, 
acquired a sense of responsibility to 
the service and a zeal to acquit itself 
of that responsibility. 

The unions blundered a little, of 
course, during these years, made the 
mistakes which democracies are apt 
to make, the cure for which, we are 
told, is more democracy. But, con- 
sidering their great power, their ex- 
cesses were few. They acted gener- 
ally with dignity, with patience, with 
justice, and met, generally speaking, 
during their years of effectiveness, 
like qualities on the part of the exec- 
utives of the New England Tele- 
phone Company. 

No one who knows telephone in- 
dustrial history would question for a 
moment the values which this Ad- 
justment Board relationship, between 
the organized operator group and 
the management, brought into the 
service. The company unionists ad- 
mit it all right. They indulge in that 
sincerest form of flattery—imitation. 
They have tried to duplicate it. 
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Taking advantage of a division in 
the ranks of the operators of one 
local, which bore some evidence at 
least of company manipulation, the 
union destroyers of the country in- 
vaded the New England company. 
Under the auspices of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
the mother company, by a campaign 
of discrimination, and by refusal to 
meet the unions in any honest nego- 
tiations for the increased wage, which 
was then the immediate issue, forced 
a strike. The strike was lost because 
the company was able to capitalize 
and augment the differences in the 
operators’ ranks. 

After the strike, the anti-unionists, 
now in complete control of the man- 
agement of the company, locked out 
all individuals among the strikers 
capable of carrying on for the unions. 
The unions were banished from the 
field by the imported executives, and 
they proceeded to build up a substi- 
tute. To detail the activities of this 
substitute, this company union in the 
New England telephone field would 
be but to rehearse the history of 
similar efforts under similar circum- 
stances, to transfuse into the ghost 
of a union the flesh and blood and 
vitality of the genuine article. 

The committees which were estab- 
lished in the exchanges by practically 
hand-picked methods held frequent 
meetings with small officials of the 
company. Beach outings and other 
social functions in which the “‘repre- 
sentatives’ were “guests” of the 
company became the order of the 
day; harmony was the keynote, “We 
love our Company,” the refrain. 

It would be unjust to deny that 
these committees have wrestled with 
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great industrial issues. It is a mat- 
ter of record that they once brought 
about the addition of a water-bottle 
to an exchange, and on another soul- 
stirring occasion succeeded in having 
a dirty electric-light globe washed. 

All in all, this episode of company 
unionism bore the earmarks of the 
futilities which characterize ventures 
of its kind. They would not be 
worth recording were it not for the 
object-lesson they furnish. Here was 
a group of workers who, under 
unionism, had developed an indus- 
trial consciousness, had made a tri- 
umphant success of a pioneer experi- 
ment in industrial democracy, had ex- 
plored the production, the service, 
the efficiency problems of their indus- 
try, and had made significant contri- 
butions to their solution, now fallen 
upon the indignity of lamp-shade 
making as their sole expression of 
group effectiveness. 

Gone from the service is the high 
quality of cooperative enterprise, 
valuable by-product of unionism; 
gone, the motivating impulse and en- 
thusiasm for service, which grew out 
of the security and freedom of union- 
ism; gone, too, the self-respecting 
kind of loyalty to a company which 
deserved loyalty fostered under un- 
ionism, and lost now even under a 
régime of dressmaking classes, uku- 
lele instruction, and such tidbits of 
the new psychology. 

The losses under the non-union 
policy of the New England company 
have been manifold. The company 
has lost a public confidence which it 
held uniquely among telephone com- 
panies and corporations generally. 
It is still in the process of recovering 
from the effects of a strike which it 
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claims to have won. It has halved 
dividends for the first time in many 
years. In order to recoup its finan- 
cial devastation, it has levied an 
enormous rate increase on a protest- 
ing and outraged public. The public 
itself is paying tremendously high 
rates for positively inferior service. 
The operators have lost, as was in- 
evitable, some conditions which un- 
ionism achieved—seniority ignored 
here, desirable hours assignment 
lopped off there. They have lost 
immeasurably more than that—they 
have lost the sense of dignity of their 
labor; they have arrested their in- 
dustrial development; they have sur- 
rendered their right to a creative and 
genuine participation in the industry 
to which they give life. 

This then is company unionism in 
a phase which lends itself to analysis 
and comparison with trade unionism. 
It has frankly operated as a preven- 


tive, a substitute for trade unionism. 
I have not discussed its economic in- 
tegrity because it hasn’t any. The 
Telephone Company, in launching 
the plan, did not contemplate the 
establishment of an instrumentality 
through which wage increases might 
be agitated or working conditions im- 
proved. The representation plan 
has not ventured into these forbidden 
fields. During over two years of op- 
eration, whatever revision of condi- 
tions has taken place has been a revi- 
sion downward. As an influence for 
economic betterment, it could not 
pretend to challenge a trade union- 
ism that had more than doubled 
wages and revolutionized working 
conditions. 

This is a record of the futility of 
company unionism on its own ground. 
It has destroyed human values; it 
has degenerated the quality of serv- 
ice; it has blighted public relations; 
it is responsible for industrial waste. 


A Wish 


I would that I possessed 
A little sheltered nook, 

Where sun spots flame through leaves 
Beside a rippling brook. 


Within this nook I want 
The music of a stream; 

A heart of love, a baby’s smile 
And golden thoughts to gleam. 


I want a book, a tree, 
I want a loyal friend; 
And joys to dwell with me 


Until I reach life’s end. 














METHODS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN OHIO 


Tuomas J. DoNNELLY 


Secretary-Treasurer, Ohio State Federation of Labor 


OMPARISON of methods and 
C results obtained thereby is es- 

sential on the part of all indi- 
viduals and organizations to learn 
the avenues to success. Man is prone 
to attach importance to the methods 
employed by those who have met 
with success in any particular field, 
and inclined to follow them in whole 
or a modified form when engaged in 
similar efforts or lines of action. 
Constantly, and intensively, business 
organizations are studying the meth- 
ods of competitors, evaluating them 
and applying them when thought ad- 
visable and profitable. The state 
federations of labor are engaged 
very largely in the business of selling 
labor legislation to their respective 
state legislatures. While state fed- 
erations of labor are not competitors 
in the usual business sense, they do 
compete in good works. For this 
reason the President of the American 
Federation of Labor has expressed 
a desire to have a discussion in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of meth- 
ods employed by the several state 
federations of labor and the successes 
achieved in their various lines of en- 
deavor. It is this expressed desire of 
the President of the American Fed- 
eration who is responsible for what 
follows. 

The activities of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor since its organi- 
ation forty-three years ago in the 
city of Columbus have affected pub- 
lic opinion within the state mightily 
and resulted in a mass of legislation 
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beneficial to the wage earners and 
protective to the women and children 
of the state. Even the basic law of 
Ohio—the constitution—has been 
changed to meet the spirit and needs 
of the times through the influence 
and activities of the Federation. 

In the early years of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor the Legis- 
lature of Ohio met annually. This 
made possible the presentation by 
Labor of many measures for the 
consideration of the General Assem- 
bly of Ohio, the constitutional name 
for the law-making body of the state. 
The Federation, in those years, was 
in possession of few funds and main- 
tained no salaried officers. For the 
purpose of bringing the greatest in- 
fluence to bear upon the legislature 
it was thought advisable to hold the 
annual conventions of the Federa- 
tion in Columbus on the first Mon- 
day in January, which was also the 
time for the convening of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This provided the 
opportunity for the delegates to 
meet and interview their representa- 
tives and senators on the measures 
labor desired introduced and enacted 
into law, as well as register opposi- 
tion to proposals which labor did not 
favor. 

Coming upon the legislative field 
at a time when there was little legis- 
lation of value to the workers on 
the statute books of Ohio, the Fed- 
eration was able in these early years, 
under this plan, to secure the passage 
of many laws beneficial and protec- 




















tive to the working men and women 
of Ohio, culminating in the creation 
of the state labor departments. 
True, these departments, under the 
conditions of the time, were used 
first to reward political workers, but, 
notwithstanding, they were the begin- 
ning of things, the departments began 
to function and some good work was 
performed. 

With the growth in membership 
and the improved condition of the 
finances of the Federation, joined 
with the fact that the legislature be- 
gan to meet biennially, the time for 
the holding of the annual conven- 
tions of the Federation was changed 
to October and the practice of select- 
ing a different city each year for the 
convention was begun. The Federa- 
tion about this time began to employ 
a member of organized labor to 
represent it during the sessions of the 
legislature. (Since 1922 the date 
for holding the conventions has been 
set earlier in the year to avoid a 
conflict with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention date. In 
1913 the Federation provided for its 
secretary-treasurer to give all of his 
time to the duties of his office, and 
made him the legislative agent.) 

In the early and middle eras of the 
Federation the same mistakes were 
made politically by it as were made 
by other labor organizations: the 
annual conventions engaged in the 
endorsing of candidates for public 
ofice. As a result thereof the con- 
ventions were made up in large part 
of delegates more concerned with the 
advancement and success of candi- 
dates for public office than they were 
with the advancement and success of 
the organized labor movement, its 
aims and demands. There was no 
stability to the membership of the 
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Federation for the reason that or- 
ganizations could affiliate after the 
calling and convening of the conven- 
tions, and be represented by dele- 
gates. In addition to this, proxy 
votes were allowed. During the 
years in which there were political 
campaigns there were a large number 
of affiliations just before and during 
the conventions of the Federation, 
and by reason of the unlimited and 
proxy system of voting a small group 
of delegates frequently were able to 
control the action of the convention 
and the election of officers. Follow- 
ing the conventions these organiza- 
tions paid no dues and ceased to be 
members of the Federation until po- 
litical interests dictated a repetition 
of the scheme. Every evil thing 
tends to destroy itself, and this evil 
was no exception to the general rule. 
Its hour struck when decent labor of 
the state secured control of the Fed- 
eration and took advantage of its 
opportunity to guard against it by 
adopting constitutional inhibitions. 
Since 1910 the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor has been free from the 
politically packed convention, and 
from this date perhaps no similar 
organization can show greater ac- 
complishments upon the legislative 
field. 

With the abolishment of conven- 
tion evils and the abandonment of 
the policy of endorsements of polit- 
ical candidates evolved state, county 
and district nonpartisan political con- 
ferences and committees, made up of 
elected representatives of local unions 
and central labor unions, and the of- 
ficers of the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor and state craft organiza- 
tions, which function during the cam- 
paign. These conferences and com- 
mittees dissolve immediately the elec- 
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tion takes place, and then the local 
unions, central labor unions and the 
State Federation of Labor, co-oper- 
ating, become representative of the 
workers in legislative and other mat- 
ters. 

The first step is taken every two 
years for the organization of the 
nonpartisan political conferences and 
committees by the Executive Board 
of the Federation issuing a letter to 
the central labor unions requesting 
them to each select two representa- 
tives to attend a conference in the 
state capital on a given date. A sim- 
ilar letter is sent to the state organi- 
zations of labor representative of 
unions belonging to national and in- 
ternational unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
including the Ohio State Building 
Trades Council. When the confer- 
ence meets, which is usually on Sun- 
day, the Executive Board submits a 
report on the candidates for state 
offices, United States Senator and 
Congressmen, giving a history of 
them, with their records on labor 
matters if they have held public of- 
fice. The Executive Board also sub- 
mits to the conference a tentative 
draft of a questionnaire covering 
matters in which labor is interested 
and concerned. Such questionnaires 
are subject to amendment by the dele- 
gates in attendance. When agreed 
upon they are sent to the candidates 
for state offices by the officers of the 
Federation, and to the candidates for 
the Legislature by the local and cen- 
tral labor unions in the respective 
counties and districts. The answers 
received by the State Federation of 
Labor are reported to a second state 
conference, following which they are 
printed in pamphlet form, with the 
candidates’ records, etc., and sent to 
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all local and central labor unions for 
distribution among their member- 
ship previous to the primary election. 

Following the primaries the can- 
didates nominated on the Republican 
and Democratic tickets, with their 
history, records and answers to the 
questionnaire, are listed under their 
party designations and again issued 
in pamphlet form to the membership. 

Questionnaires are likewise pre- 
pared and agreed upon by the state 
conference for submission to the can- 
didates for the National House of 
Representatives and the United 
States Senate. The Federation mails 
the questionnaire intended for the 
candidates for United States Senator, 
and includes their names, answers, 
etc., in the pamphlet issued in respect 
to state candidates. In addition to 
this, the records of the United 
States Senators from Ohio and all 
Ohio Congressmen, as compiled and 
furnished by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, are issued by the State 
Federation of Labor in separate 
pamphlet form and sent all affiliated 
organizations for distribution among 
their membership. Local and central 
labor unions submit the questionnaire 
agreed upon at the state conference 
to the candidates for Congress in 
their respective districts. 

The same procedure is followed 
as to the candidates for judges of 
local courts, district courts and the 
Supreme Court as is followed with 
the other candidates; i. e., the State 
Federation of Labor handles the 
questionnaires to and the records of 
candidates upon whom the whole 
electorate of the state votes, and the 
local and central organizations in the 
different political subdivisions submit 
the questionnaires to the candidates 
in their subdivisions and make known 
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their records, answers, etc., to the 
local membership. 

By no means must it be assumed 
that Labor in Ohio, by these meth- 
ods, always secures the election of 
its friends and the defeat of its ene- 
mies. There are many factors and 
elements in every political campaign 
which tend to divide Labor and pre- 
vent it from achieving its aims. This 
much can be said for the methods 
used in recent years: they have 
brought to labor results commensu- 
rate with the efforts expended. 

In Ohio, this year points to a great 
awakening upon the part of organ- 
ized labor which will bring about a 
united front against its enemies. In- 
dicative of this was the attendance 
at a conference called by our Execu- 
tive Board of representatives from 
all affliated organizations and state- 
craft organizations for January 15- 
16 in Columbus. From all parts of 
the State the representatives of the 
trade union movement assembled in 
excess of four hundred to consider the 
condition of our movement and unite 
in a determined campaign to secure 
equity at the hands of the courts 
and necessary remedial and protec- 
tive legislation when the Legislature 
convenes in January, 1927. Already 
trade-union legislative and judicial 
committees are being organized in 
all parts of the state to carry to suc- 
cess the policy and demands adopted 
at the January Conference and the 
1925 Convention of the Federation. 
Already the words of President Frey, 
in closing the January conference, 
are becoming a slogan; to-wit, “The 
welfare of the trade-union movement 
is of greater importance than the suc- 
cess of a political party.” 

Labor’s political objectives are the 
nomination and election of as many 
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trade unionists as members of the 
General Assembly as the combined 
strength of the trade-union move- 
ment will make possible; the nomina- 
tion and election of judges who will 
not by judicial decisions abrogate the 
constitutional rights of the workers 
by the writ of injunction when they 
are engaged in an industrial struggle 
with their employers, who will not 
declare collective bargaining, and 
union-shop agreements null and void 
on the ground that they are contrary 
to public policy, and who will have a 
due regard for the initiative and ref- 
erendum provisions of the constitu- 
tion of Ohio. 

Labor’s efforts will be concentrated 
in 1927 to have the General Assembly 
enact legislation which will have for 
its purpose the protection and im- 
provement of the Ohio Workmen’s 
Compensation law; give to the wage 
earners a more adequate and equit- 
able occupational disease workmen’s 
compensation law; restore to the In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio super- 
vision and control of the workmen’s 
compensation division and its em- 
ployees; outlaw the so-called individ- 
ual or yellow dog contract. And that 
will defeat legislation intended to 
weaken the workmen’s compensation 
law and its administration, or that 
will permit liability insurance com- 
panies to engage in the business of 
writing workmen’s compensation in 
Ohio; disapprove of legislation in- 
tended to nullify the provisions of the 
constitution in respect to the eight- 
hour day on public work; emphasize 
the will of the electorate of Ohio as 
expressed in the home rule amend- 
ment to the constitution by the defeat 
of legislation to establish a state con- 
stabulary. 
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In reviewing the legislative history 
of the Federation, two facts stand out 
clearly: labor laws secured, both in 
quantity and quality, have been meas- 
ured by the number of members elect- 
ed to the General Assembly from the 
ranks of organized labor, and the 
number of antagonistic measures to 
labor introduced have increased with 
the decrease of such labor representa- 
tion. Thus, in 1911, with 18 labor 
men in the Legislature, 24 labor meas- 
ures passed; in 1913, with 23 labor 
men, 22 labor bills became laws; in 
1915, with 6 labor men, 1 labor bill 
was passed and 1 labor law repealed; 
in 1917, with 16 labor men, 18 bills 
advocated by labor became laws; in 
1919, with 10 labor men, 15 measures 
urged by labor became laws; in 1921, 
with 7 labor men, 5 bills advocated 
by labor were passed, while 2 opposed 
were likewise enacted; in 1923, with 
8 labor men, 2 bills advocated by 
labor became laws; in 1925, with 5 
labor men, 2 bills advocated were 
passed. 

Among the years mentioned above 
labor was hard put to protect legisla- 
tion already secured and defeat antag- 
onistic legislation in 1915, 1919, 
1921, 1923 and 1925, when efforts 
were made to cripple the workmen’s 
compensation law, nullify in part the 
provision of the constitution relative 
to the eight-hour law on public work 
and pass state constabulary bills. 

On the other hand, in the years 
I91I, 1913 and 1917 the great labor 
and progressive acts of the state were 
passed which gave Ohio the direct 
nomination and election of United 
States Senators, the nonpartisan elec- 
tion of judges on a separate ballot, 
the nonpartisan nomination and elec- 
tion of delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, its workmen’s compensa- 
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tion law and important amendments 
thereto, industrial commission act, 
semi-monthly pay law, industrial 
safety acts, mothers’ pensions, 
women’s 54-hour law and then the 
50-hour law, the mine-run law, 
amended child labor and schooling 
laws and others of importance. 
Among the accomplishments of 
organized labor in Ohio none looms 
larger than the securing in the Legis- 
lature of 1911 the passage of the bill 
for the nonpartisan nomination and 
election of delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1912. The bill 
was introduced by Senator Green, 
now President of the A. F. of L. 
This act enabled labor and organiza- 
tions friendly to it, to join together 
to discuss candidates for the conven- 
tion, and finally to nominate and elect 
fifteen trade unionists and other pro- 
gressively-minded delegates to the 
convention in such number as to secure 
control of the convention. The effect 
of this is shown in the amendments 
submitted to the people by the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Labor aided 
materially in the adoption of them at 
the special election September 3, 
1912. The adoption of these amend- 
ments gave to Ohio the initiative and 
referendum and direct primaries, car- 
ried into the constitution the statutory 
provisions of 1906 relative to the 
state-use plan for the employment of 
the inmates of the penal and reform- 
atory institutions of the State, there- 
by guaranteeing the continuance of 
the policy of excluding prison labor 
contractors, and likewise requiring the 
labeling of all prison-made goods com- 
ing into the state and offered for sale 
therein, and made possible the pas- 
sage of our compulsory workmen’s 
compensation law and other legislation 
in the interests of the wage earners. 
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TALY, like France, came out of 
] the war heavily indebted to both 

Great Britain and the United 
States. But unlike France, she has 
made definite settlements with both 
of her creditors. These settlements 
involve a number of factors, which 
we shall examine in this article, espe- 
cially in the light of the peculiar eco- 
nomic problems by which Italy is con- 
fronted. 


How Italy Contracted Her Debts 


Italy did not enter the war until 
May 20, 1915, i. e., almost a whole 
year after the war began. When she 
did finally cast her lot with the Allies, 
it was with the guarantee that she 
would have the financial assistance of 
Great Britain in the handling of her 
foreign purchases. In July, 1915, 
Great Britain granted Italy her first 
credit, amounting to 60 million 
pounds sterling. Other credits fol- 
lowed in an ever-increasing volume 
up to the first part of 1917, when the 
United States entered the war, and 
the task of rendering financial assist- 
ance to Italy was assumed largely by 
our Treasury. 

Altogether Italy borrowed from 
Great Britain 377 million pounds 
sterling. Following its usual custom, 
the British Treasury provided for a 
calculation of interest from the very 
start on all loans made to Italy. This 
interest was compounded monthly on 
a basis governed by the current cost 
of money to the Bank of England, 
and averaged during the war about 
§ per cent per annum. As a result of 


this compounding of interest, the 
total amount owed by Italy to Great 
Britain at the end of 1925 was 611 
million pounds sterling, the accrued 
interest thus amounting to 234 mil- 
lion pounds. 

In connection with the first credit 
granted to Italy, the British Treas- 
ury arranged for the transfer to 
Great Britain of a considerable 
amount of gold taken from Italy’s 
metal reserves. Altogether a little 
over 22 million pounds sterling 
worth of gold was thus shipped to 
Great Britain. Under an arrange- 
ment similar to that concluded with 
France and Russia (both of these 
countries also shipped to Great 
Britain during the war a part of their 
gold supply) this gold was to be re- 
tained by Great Britain up to the 
time of a complete liquidation of the 
war debt, when it would be subject 
to a return to Italy. 

With our declaration of war 
against Germany, the task of financ- 
ing Italian war purchases abroad 
shifted in the main from London to 
Washington. The first American 
credit to Italy was granted by our 
Treasury on May 2, 1917, or less 
than a month after we entered the 
war; the last credit was extended on 
April 30, 1919. During these two 
years Italy borrowed from our 
Treasury 1,648 million dollars. 

In calculating accrued interest our 
Treasury followed a _ different 
method from that pursued by the 
British Treasury. Interest began 
only at the termination of the war, 
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and was charged from that date until 
December 15, 1922, at the rate of 
4% per cent per annum; from De- 
cember 16, 1922, to June 15, 1925, 
interest was charged at the rate of 3 
percent. In this manner, the accrued 
interest at the time of the settlement 
was 394 million dollars, which be- 
came a part of the total funded debt. 


Italo-American Debt Settlement 


The negotiations between the 
Italian Debt Funding Mission, 
headed by Count Volpi, and the 
United States World War Debt 
Funding Commission took place dur- 
ing the first half of November, 1925. 
They lasted ten days (November 
2-12), and the final agreement was 
signed on November 14. 

Again, as in the case of the French 
negotiations, the principle of “‘pay- 
ing capacity” was conceded at the 
very outset. The discussion centered 
around the question as to precisely 
what factors are involved in de- 
termining this capacity and the fixing 
of payments accordingly. 

The Italian Mission attempted to 
obtain a longer period of payment 
than had been applied to the previous 
debt settlements made by our Debt 
Funding Commission. The principal 
Italian proposal provided for a 
77-year period, with no payments 
during the first few years. This pro- 
posal was rejected by our Commis- 
sion, and it was finally agreed that 
payments should begin immediately, 
that these payments should be spread 
over sixty-two years, and that the 
interest rate at the beginning should 
be very low. In accordance with this 
agreement, our Commission _ sub- 
mitted to the Italian Mission a sched- 
ule of payments, which was promptly 
accepted by the latter. 
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The sum which Italy undertook to 
pay was fixed at 2,042 million dol- 
lars. This sum, which became the 
principal of the funded debt, was 
made up of 1,648 million dollars 
which Italy actually borrowed during 
the war, and of accrued interest 
amounting to 394 million dollars, 
calculated in the manner described 
above. The sixty-two payments into 
which the total sum is divided range 
from $5,000,000 during each of the 
first five years to $79,400,000 in 
1987. The only substantial jump in 
the annual payments is during the 
sixth year, when the amount in- 
creased from $5,000,000 to $12,- 
100,000, plus interest at the rate of 
\% of 1 percent. From that time on 
the rise is gradual. 

No interest at all is paid during 
the first five years. From 1930 until 
1940 the interest rate is % of 1 per 
cent; from 1940 until 1950, it is 4 
of 1 per cent; from 1950 until 1960, 
it is % of 1 per cent; from 1960 
until 1970, it is 34 of 1 per cent; from 
1970 to 1980, it is 1 per cent; and 
from 1980 until 1987, it is 2 per cent. 
Altogether, when Italy shall have 
completed the payments, the total 
amount collected by our Treasury 
will be $2,407,000,000. 

This sum represents a very sub- 
stantial reduction. In fact it is only 
about one-fourth as large as it would 
have been if interest had been 
charged at the rate of 4% per cent, 
as prescribed by the Act creating the 
World War Debt Funding Commis- 


sion. 
Italo-British Debt Settlement 


Italy’s debt settlement with Great 
Britain was made in January, 1926. 
The nature of this settlement differed 
from the settlement with us in three 
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important respects: (1) the pay- 
ments are uniform through prac- 
tically the whole of the 62-year 
period of the payment schedule; (2) 
the lump payments from the begin- 
ning include both principal and inter- 
est, with no differentiation made be- 
tween the two, and (3) the reduction 
is greater in the case of Great 
Britain. 

Italy undertook to pay to Great 
Britain a total sum of 276 million 
pounds sterling. The payment for 
the first year is fixed at 2 million 
pounds, and during the last year at 
2% millions. During the second and 
third years, the payments are 4 mil- 
lion pounds annually; and during the 
remainder of the period, 4% millions 
annually. However, the return of 
the gold held by the Treasury for 
Italy’s account is also spread over the 
same period of years and is so ar- 
ranged that the annual payments be- 
tween the second and the sixty-first 
years will be uniform at the rate of 
4 million pounds a year. 

No attempt was made in the settle- 
ment to fix the rate of interest as no 
distinction is made between principal 
and interest. When Italy shall have 
concluded her annual payments set 
forth in the schedule, her total in- 
debtedness to Great Britain will be 
considered liquidated. 

The reduction of Italy’s debt to 
Great Britain involved in the settle- 
ment is very substantial. The fol- 
lowing table shows at a glance the dif- 
ference between the two settlements: 


Payments Payments 
during during 
first second 
5 years 5 years 


Total pay- 
ments in 
62 years 


Amount 
actually 
borrowed 
(in millions of dollars) 


Great Britain... 1,830 1,230 87 97 
United States... 1,648 2,407 25 50 


It is clear from the above table 
that when the Italo-British war debt 
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account will have been entirely liqui- 
dated, Italy will have in effect paid 
Great Britain no interest whatever 
and only 67 per cent of the amount 
actually borrowed. In the case of 
the United States, Italy will have 
paid at the end of the 62-year period 
of payments all of the money bor- 
rowed during the war and, in addi- 
tion, $759,000,000 in interest. So 
far we seem to have fared better 
than Great Britain in the debt settle- 
ment with Italy, since, if all the pay- 
ments are really made we shall re- 
ceive twice as much as Great Britain, 
although originally we loaned Italy 
less than did Great Britain. 

But, on the other hand, the British 
settlement has the advantage of 
larger payments during the earlier 
years of the paying period. During 
the first five years, Great Britain’s 
receipts will be three and one-half 
times as large as ours, and during the 
second 5-year period, almost twice 
as large. It is not until after the first 
twenty years of the payment schedule 
will have elapsed that Italy’s pay- 
ments to us will exceed her payments 
to Great Britain. And as is often 
pointed out in the discussion of these 
debt arrangements, it is the first few 
years that really count, since no one 
can tell what modifications may be 
introduced later into the whole ques- 
tion. 


Budget and the Domestic Debt 


At the outbreak of the World 
War, Italy’s total government debt, 
practically all of which was domestic, 
that is to say, held within the coun- 
try, amounted to about 15 billion 
lire. (The Italian lira was, before 
the war, the equivalent of the French 
franc, or about 19.3 cents.) This 
debt resulted from continual deficits 
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in the government budget, which were 
caused partly by costly military oper- 
ations—Italy fought two wars dur- 
ing the half century preceding the 
World War—and partly from the 
economic development of the country 
which necessitated the government’s 
construction of railroads, water 
works, etc. 

The war brought with it an 
enormous expansion of expenditures, 
and only a very slight increase in the 
revenues. During the first year of 
the war, before Italy actually became 
a belligerent, her expenditures were 
more than double her revenues; dur- 
ing the next four years they were 
from three to four times the reve- 
nues; and during the first three post- 
war years, the expenses were prac- 
tically double the receipts. 

The change in the Italian budge- 


tary situation came in the fiscal year 
1922-23, when by means of very 
drastic economies the Fascist admin- 
istration succeeded in cutting down 


government expenditures. During 
the preceding fiscal year (1921-22), 
the Italian government spent 37,- 
$99,000,000 lire, and collected in 
revenues only 20,442,000,000 lire, 
the deficit for the year thus exceeding 
17 billion lire. During the year 
1922-23, government expenditures 
were 24,470,000,000 lire, while reve- 
nues were 19,566,000,000 lire; the 
deficit for that year being only about 
5 billions. Expenditures continued 
to be cut during the two following 
years, and as a result there was a 
deficit in 1923-24 of only 623 million 
lire, while in 1924-25 there was a sur- 
plus of 417 millions. 

In the meantime, however, all 
these deficits in the war and post-war 
budgets were adding continuously to 
the debt of the Italian government. 
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We have already seen how Italy con- 
tracted enormous debts in Great 
Britain and in the United States. 
Even larger sums were borrowed at 
home, with the result that the do- 
mestic debt of the Italian govern- 
ment, which at the outbreak of the 
war stood at about 15 billion lire, 
reached in 1925 the figure of 90 bil- 
lions. 

Interest on this public debt 
amounted in 1925 to about one-fifth 
of the total expenditures of the 
Italian government. Beginning with 
the present year this amount would 
have to be increased by the payments 
on the debts to Great Britain and 
the United States. During the next 
five years the amount paid out in in- 
terest on the public debt would thus 
have to be augmented by slightly 
over 600 million lire, or about 15 
per cent, if the dollars and pounds 
sterling paid abroad are taken at the 
present exchange value of the lira. 
If the Italian budget for the next five 
years continues on approximately the 
same basis of revenues and expendi- 
tures as the budget for 1924-25, the 
deficit on account of the foreign debt 
payment would be only about 200 
million lire, or 1 per cent of the total 
revenues. 


International Financial Position 


For the next few years Italy’s in- 
ternational financial position is also 
unlikely to cause any serious diffi- 
culty, always provided, of course, 
that Italy succeeds in maintaining 
political stability. Italy has an ad- 
verse balance of trade, i. e., she buys 
from other countries more than she 
sells to them. Italy is poor from the 
point of view of natural resources, 
and produces few things for export. 
At the same time, she has a large and 
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growing population which has to be 
fed and provided with other neces- 
sities of life. This, together with her 
lack of natural resources, necessitates 
the importation of coal and oil, iron 
and nearly all other metals, timber, 
cotton, wool, and a large variety of 
foodstuffs. In exchange she can offer 
her wines and fruit, and manufac- 
tured articles produced by her fairly 
well-developed industrial organiza- 
tion. Before the war, Italy was able 
to pay with the proceeds of her com- 
modity exports for only two-thirds 
of her purchases of goods in other 
countries. The other third had to be 
made up out of other sources. 

Apart from her export trade, Italy 
has three principal sources of interna- 
tional income. In the first place, be- 
cause of lack of opportunities at 
home, many Italians have migrated 
to other countries, principally to the 
United States and South America. 
These millions of emigrants send 
gifts to their relatives at home in the 
form of money, while some of them, 
returning to their native land, bring 
with them their accumulated savings. 
Italy derives considerable interna- 
tional revenue from this source. In 
the second place, many foreign tour- 
ists visit Italy. While poorly en- 
dowed with natural material wealth, 
the country has much natural beauty 
which makes her one of the princi- 
pal playgrounds of Europe, and she, 
moreover, has a rich heritage of his- 
toric and cultural interest which also 
attracts many foreigners. This tour- 
ist trade is almost as important as 
the immigrant remittances in provid- 
ing the country with international 
revenue. Finally, Italy has a mer- 
chant marine which gives her a small 
amount of shipping earnings. 
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Italian citizens have some money 
invested abroad and receive revenue 
from their investments. But, on the 
other hand, much larger amounts of 
foreign capital are invested in Italy, 
and the payments Italy has to make 
abroad on account of these foreign 
investments greatly exceed her own 
revenue from similar sources. 

If we bring together all these items 
for the pre-war period, we find that 
before the war Italy was barely able 
to balance her international accounts. 
As a general thing, her payments 
abroad slightly exceeded her actual 
receipts from abroad, and the differ- 
ence was made up by revolving bank- 
ing credits and by the sale of Italian 
securities in foreign countries. 

At the present time, if we take into 
account, besides the items mentioned 
above, the Italian share of the Ger- 


man reparation payments (Italy is en- 
titled to 10 per cent of the Dawes 
annuities), we find that Italy’s re- 
ceipts from abroad are somewhat in 


excess of her payments. The sur- 
plus in her favor is somewhere be- 
tween 200 and 400 million lire. This 
amount is not sufficient to provide 
for the debt payments to Great 
Britain and the United States. How- 
ever, during the first five years these 
payments will be only a little more 
than 600 million lire. The deficit 
would thus be fairly small. 

From the above discussion it is 
clear that while during the first five 
years of Italy’s debt-payment pro- 
gram her total payments will amount 
to only $25,000,000 a year, she can 
have a sufficient budgetary and for- 
eign trade surplus only by improv- 
ing somewhat her present position in 
both of these regards. It may well 
be that she will handle these pay- 
ments by further borrowing. Im- 
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mediately after signing the debt- 
funding agreement in Washington, 
the Italian Mission concluded an ar- 
rangement with a group of New 
York bankers for the floating of a 
hundred-million-dollar Italian loan, 
of which $50,000,000 was used to 
pay off an existing loan. The loan 
has been floated, and on it Italy has 
to pay no less than $7,000,000 a year. 
Other Italian loans are being nego- 
tiated at the present time. For the 
time being, therefore, borrowing pro- 
vides Italy with the foreign curren- 
cies with which to make the debt pay- 
ments. 


The Problem of Future Payments 


Starting with 1931 the payments 
to our Treasury will increase substan- 
tially. By that year Italy’s payments 
merely on account of the obligations 
incurred so far will amount to about 
$42,000,000 or over a billion paper 
lire a year, assuming no change in the 
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present value of the paper lira. The 
meeting of these payments would re- 
quire a very real expansion of the ex- 
cess of revenue over expenditures in 
the government budget of Italy. 
Even more urgently will it necessitate 
a substantial increase in the country’s 
net international income. And in 
this connection, it must be borne in 
mind that such important sources of 
international revenue as the remit- 
tances from Italians abroad and the 
expenditures of foreigners in Italy 
are subject to serious, sudden and un- . 
predictable fluctuations, over which 
Italy can have little or no control. 

By funding her war debts to Great 
Britain and the United States, Italy 
has put her house in order, so far as 
that phase of her national life is con- 
cerned. For the next few years her 
house is likely to remain in order in 
this respect. The real test of whether 
or not it will continue so in the future 
will come five years from now. 


Understanding 


The years that quickly spin and pass 
Are sent to teach me how to live. 

To find life’s gold, to drop its brass, 
I must serve well and love and give. 


The storms of life do not dismay 
My soul with sense of doubt or fear 
I know the source, the light, the way, 
I calmly wait till tempests clear. 


The quiv’ring grief today I feel 
Is but a shadow flitting by. 

Time in its own way will reveal 
’Twas but a test, my faith to try. 


The problems that so tow’ring loom 
I gaze upon with seeing eyes, 

And glimpse beyond forbidding gloom 
And see they’re blessings in disguise. 


The future is just as I build, 
*Twill bring me hope and joy or care, 
With daily thought and deeds ’tis filled, 
The future holds what I put there. 


So unafraid I face the years 

And watch the seeds I’ve planted grow. 
No age, no ills, no hate, no tears 

Deep down within my soul I know. 


—Thomas R. Gaines. 
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HERE is nothing stranger in the 

history of modern times than the 

interest of the labor movement 
in international affairs. Why should 
the working man bother about the far- 
off corners of the world when his life 
is so much absorbed in the immediate 
problem of securing his daily bread? 
How is it that from the very begin- 
ning of the modern industrial period 
to the present time the labor move- 
ment has placed so much emphasis 
upon securing the rights and liberties 
of men in other lands instead of 
merely concentrating upon securing 
these at home? As a matter of fact, 
the labor movement has stood for 


something even more remote from 


selfish interests than this. During 
the crisis of the war, at a moment 
when the spirit of each warring nation 
was being tried by fire, the British 
Labor Party was the first political 
body to lay before the world a noble 
program of generous reconstruction 
in which the rights and wrongs of 
labor itself played little role. 

It will be for the historian of the 
future to gather up from the frag- 
mentary records of our time this not- 
able extension of the idea of human 
rights which is the traditional outlook 
of the labor movement. And the 
chances are that the chief interest of 
that history will lie rather in these 
international experiments than in the 
achievement of national policies. The 
humdrum work of routine in home 
affairs, which is the main business of 
labor organizations, presents little 
that is dramatic or outstanding in 
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achievement. But when labor reaches 
out to deal with world affairs and 
seeks to implant the ideals of justice 
prevalent in countries of higher civili- 
zation within lands of lower culture, 
there is something inspiring in the 
human spectacle, and history is bound 
to record the effort, however partial 
its success. 

The international aspects of the 
labor movement are dramatic and not- 
able, but are they sound? The ans- 
wer to this is that these movements are 
not all alike. In general, they may 
be said to fall into two great divi- 
sions—the revolutionary and legal. 

The revolutionary international la- 
bor movement need hardly be men- 
tioned here except by way of contrast, 
for this article deals with something 
which is the very antithesis of revolu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the early 
labor revolutionists evoked the spectre 
of an international movement simply 
to frighten the capitalistic govern- 
ments of their day. They frankly ad- 
mitted in their intimate writings that 
there was no reality behind the appeal ; 
that the international forces of which 
they talked did not exist, but by creat- 
ing the myth of their existence—that 
there was an international reality to 
the labor movement—they could 
inspire hope in the down-trodden 
workers at home, a hope which might 
be transformed by faith into a sort of 
religion and so create for itself revolu- 
tionary forces strong enough to over- 
turn the existing order of society. 
This is not the place to analyze the 
theory of this revolutionary myth but 
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the labor “international” from 1867- 
1917 and after—from Karl Marx to 
Lenin—has always played with the 
idea that the international solidarity 
of labor, solidarity with those beyond 
our frontiers, furnishes a force for 
revolution inside our own country. 
In these “‘safe’’ times when revolu- 
tionary movements are receding far- 
ther and farther from our horizon, it 
is hard to bring back the memory of 
those anxious days at the close of the 
World War when for some two years 
at least the menace of world revolu- 
tion was never absent from the preoc- 
cupations of European statesmen. 
Even in France in the hour of its “‘vic- 
tory,”’ thousands of people of the mid- 
dle classes expected a recurrence of 
the days of the Red Commune. Ger- 
many showed its panic in the cruelty 


of the repression of the Sparticists. 
England yielded many points of labor 
legislation to the unemployed which it 
would never have done had it not been 
afraid (although to a less degree than 
France) of an uprising of the working 


class. Even in the United States no 
one could foretell what serious dis- 
turbances there might arise when the 
vast machinery of war production was 
suddenly discontinued with the ac- 
companying dislocation of labor. 
This was the condition of affairs 
in 1919 when the Treaty of Versailles 
was drawn up. It was inevitable that 
in that treaty some effort should be 
made to assure the nations that the 
peace to be signed contained safe- 
guards against social wars as well as 
international political conflicts. But 
no single treaty can guarantee the 
world against a growing movement of 
this kind. The only measures that 
could be effective would be those erect- 
ing some kind of working institution, 
which could keep pace with the real 
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but developing interests of labor and 
work for their adoption in different 
countries by lawful means. The fear 
of the revolutionary movement thus 
made possible a realization of the 
idealistic but still conservative pro- 
gram of responsible labor leaders in 
the allied countries. 

It was a paradox that the revolu- 
tionary international movement should 
bring into being not its own ideals of 
social overturn, but a mechanism for 
realizing ideals of that other inter- 
national interest of labor which is 
sound and statesmanlike. What is 
this other interest? 

The sound international policy of 
labor is but a part of its program for 
home affairs. It depends upon the 
realization that conditions of labor 
abroad affect conditions at home and 
that from the standpoint of en- 
lightened self-interest we cannot af- 
ford to ignore what is going on in 
other countries. Low standards of 
living in the Asiatic or tropical coun- 
tries tend to lower the standards of 
living in our own. Merely to erect 
the barrier of tariffs against the prod- 
ucts of such countries does not protect 
us beyond a certain point. The lower 
the standards abroad, the more easily 
their output can compete with ours 
and the more readily can they afford 
to pay whatever custom duties may be 
levied on the articles sold. 

But how can one deal with this 
problem without violating the sov- 
ereignty of the different states con- 
cerned? Has not Japan or India a 
sovereign right to decide what shall 
be the experience or conditions of 
labor in its factories? Apparently no 
compulsion can be applied to obtain 
redress of conditions, even if they 
press hard upon European workers 
without violation of sovereignty. And 
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yet, with the steady growth of modern 
industrialism, cutting down distance 
and universalizing our markets, the 
problem of labor in India is at the 
same time a problem of labor in Man- 
chester or Belgium. What could be 
done about it? 

The solution was found in the erec- 
tion of the International Labor 
Organization at Geneva, a body which 
has no precedent in the world’s his- 
tory. It brings to bear upon this prob- 
lem of national interests in the inter- 
national labor problem a technique 
that is entirely new in such matters. 
There are two parts to the organiza- 
tion. In the first place, there is the 


Permanent Labor Office which pub- 
lishes the results of its careful analyses 
of current questions in the Interna- 
tional Labor Review and many other 


documents. The Labor Office is to 
the labor movement of the world 
something half-way between a labor 
university and a government depart- 
ment of labor. It has the most re- 
liable and most complete statistical ap- 
paratus dealing with labor problems 
to be found anywhere in the world. 
Its information is accessible to any 
serious student of these problems. 
The importance of such a body can 
hardly be over estimated, for if the 
world is to make progress in these 
matters, it can only come after a care- 
ful study of facts and conditions such 
as is made possible through this or- 
ganization. 

The other half of the Geneva 
organization is the practical effort to 
secure action through representatives 
of labor and capital on the one hand, 
and of governments on the other, 
meeting to discuss the progress of pro- 
posals already made and to initiate 
new ones. This labor parliament with 
its little cabinet of the Governing 
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Body attempts to secure through 
treaties or recommendations for legisla- 
tion in different countries some de- 
gree of uniformity in matters of social 
legislation. 

I have put all emphasis so far upon 
the organization and not upon the re- 
sults obtained. _ The reason for this 
is that the chief achievement of the 
labor organization in the post-war 
years has been not the rapid develop- 
ment of legislation in any quasi-revolu- 
tionary sense but rather the mainte- 
nance and strengthening of the inter- 
national labor organization itself. 
The mere fact that in the years of re- 
action after the revolutionary scare of 
1919 the International Labor Office 
has been able to maintain itself and 
steadily increase the confidence of gov- 
ernments in its sanity and in its help- 
fulness for all concerned, is a very sig- 
nal achievement in itself. Misunder- 
stood as it has been in this country, 
where the word “international” is 
apparently never understood except in 
the sense of the revolutionary “‘inter- 
national” —the very opposite of the 
Geneva experiment—the _Interna- 
tional Labor Organization is making 
demands upon the intelligence of la- 
bor leaders in this country which they 
can not forever ignore. 

So sound a method for bringing to 
bear an enlightened public opinion 
throughout the world on questions of 
reform in industrial conditions is a 
matter of interest to us in every sense 
of the word. There is no need to fear 
that kind of entanglement which in any 
way endangers our interests. On the 
contrary, the mere fact that our stand- 
ards of living are so high makes the 
problems at Geneva more especially 
our own. Every effort to raise the 
standard of living in other countries 
helps to maintain the standard here. 
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American policy with reference to 
the International Labor Office has not 
been clearly defined. The govern- 
ment of this country has definitely 
withdrawn from any acceptance of the 
so-called labor parliament, or the an- 
nual international labor conferences. 
On the other hand, we have co- 
operated in the special efforts made 
from time to time by the International 
Labor Office to improve social con- 
ditions in what are commonly called 
here the humanitarian activities of 
the labor organization. Now that the 
question is no longer a political one 
the problem should be studied through 
to see what intelligent and helpful 
use can be made by us of an organiza- 
tion which has become such an author- 
itative center of information concern- 
ing world conditions in this field. 

The late Lord Bryce in his remark- 
able survey of our country—The 
American Commonwealth’’—makes 
the illuminating comment on our 
federal system of government that we 
have in each state a laboratory of 
political and social experiments, the 
results of which are available for ap- 
plication in other states of the Union. 
In this way reforms quietly spread, 
throughout the nation. Similarly in 
the world at large, other nations are 
sometimes making experiments, the 
results of which we should watch be- 
fore attempting them ourselves. The 
office at Geneva is not the interna- 
tional laboratory, for each country is 
its own experimental station. But Ge- 
neva is the point of observation from 
which the careful student of labor con- 
ditions can best observe the results. 
The time has surely come when we in 
this country must lift ourselves above 
political prejudices to welcome the 
light of truth that shines from a 
scientific study of human affairs. 
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I said at the start that there were 
two ways for viewing the international 
outlook of labor—the revolutionary 
and the legal. I termed the latter one 
a legal method because it proposed to 
act through existing governments. 
But it is rather the scientific way and 
as such there is one great objection 
which can be raised against it—the 
ways of science are slow. Truth does 
not explode upon the earth, it slowly 
illuminates the dark recesses of our 
minds. Therefore, if the scientific 
way be chosen we must ensure that 
along with the light it brings there 
shall be the continuing fire of moral 
purpose, which will carry us from a 
knowledge of truth to the effort to 
secure its establishment on earth. A 
mere understanding of the principles 
of human betterment is of little value 
unless along with that we bring the 
will to achieve those conditions. This 
is why it is so important that labor 
itself should be at Geneva and not 
merely governments or academic re- 
searches, for only labor can supply 
that vital touch of action which will 
bring reform. 


MEMORANDUM 


Prepared by the 
WASHINGTON BRANCH 
International Labor Office 


Progress of International Labor 
Legislation 


This memorandum is an attempt to 
make a rough comparison between at- 
tainment in labor legislation before the 
creation of the International Labor 
Organization and progress made since 
its creation. For that purpose a list 
of countries is made, the legislation of 
which corresponds in subject matter 
with that dealt with in the Draft Con- 
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ventions enacted by the Labor Organ- 
ization between 1919 and 1924. 
(The Conventions passed in 1925 are 
obviously not yet in force.) It has 
been impossible to determine whether 
in all cases the law in force before 
the Labor Organization came into be- 
ing was precisely identical with the 
terms of the Draft Convention. In 
listing the countries the benefit of the 
doubt was given to the legislation of 
the country if it was clearly obvious 
that it was practically on a par with 
that of the Draft Convention. While 
every attempt has been made to ascer- 
tain the existence of all pre-organiza- 
tion legislation, it is felt that some 
omissions may have been made. It 
would be nigh impossible to guar- 
antee the completeness and accuracy 
of this compilation. It may, how- 
ever, be read as a fair although 
rough statement of the general prog- 
ress in labor legislation which the 
world has seen in the last seven years. 

In this compilation legislation by 
the different states of the American 
Union is not taken into consideration ; 
however, in the case of the seamen’s 
Draft Conventions American legisla- 
tion, which in this case is National 
or Federal law, is taken into account. 


Hours of Labor 


The 8-hour day and the 48-hour week are 
made applicable as minimum standards to all 
industrial occupations, including mining, trans- 
portation, construction work; that is, commer- 
cial employments and agriculture are excluded. 
Limit may be extended in case of accident, 
urgent work, acts of Providence. Japan al- 
lowed 57 to 60 hours per week; India 60 hours. 


I, Pre-Organization Legislation: 
(Twenty-one countries by legislation and 
one by Constitutional enactment, as fol- 


lows:) 
Austria Norway 
Bulgaria Panama 
Czechoslovakia Peru 
Denmark (limited) Poland 
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Ecuador Portugal 

Finland Russia 

France Serbe-Croats-Slovenes 
Germany Spain 

Luxemburg Sweden 

Mexico Switzerland 
Netherlands Uruguay 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Belgium India (10 hrs.) 

Chile Italy 

China (10 hrs.) Latvia 

Czechoslovakia Sweden 

Greece 

III. Bills Pending: 

Argentina Norway (extension to 
Bolivia general 8-hour law) 
Esthonia South Africa 

Roumania 


Denmark (extension to 
general 8-hour law) 


Employment Exchanges 


Provides for nationally coordinated system 
public and private agencies with Joint Employ- 
ment Workers Advisory Committee. 


I, Pre-Organization Legislation: 
(No legislation on all fours with conven- 
tion; states with nationally coordinated 


systems :) 
Argentina New Zealand 
Australia * Norway 
Canada* Poland 
Denmark Portugal 
France Spain 
Great Britain Sweden 
Italy Switzerland 


Netherlands South Africa 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Austria India 

Bulgaria Irish Free State 
Chile Japan 

Denmark Norway 
Esthonia Poland 

Finland Roumania 
France Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Germany Spain 

Greece Switzerland 
Hungary 

III. Bills Pending: 

Argentina Uruguay 
Czechoslovakia 


*Including Commonwealths of Queensland, 
New South Wales, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Victoria. 

* System of Joint Advisory Committees. 
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Employment of Women During 
the Night 


Calling for an 11-hour period between 10 
p. m. and 5 a. m. 


I, Pre-Organization Legislation: * 


Italy 

Japan 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Peru 
Portugal 
South Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Argentina 
Australia * 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Hungry 

India 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Japan 

Poland 
Serbs-Croats-Slovenes 
South Africa 


Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Esthonia 
Irish Free State 


III. Bills Pending: 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Denmark 


Germany 
Norway 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Uruguay 


Prohibition of Employment of Women 
Before and After Child Birth 


Providing for a 6-weeks’ period. 


I. Pre-Organization Legislation: 
(General prohibition in European coun- 
tries, with exception of Hungary and Fin- 
land; period of protection varied 4 to 12 
wecks:) 


Less than four weeks 


Japan 
Peru 


Argentina 
Italy 


Four weeks 
Great Britain 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Portugal 
Serbia 
Spain 


Australia 
Belgium 

Brazil 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 


*This regulation one of two pre-war inter- 
national agreements; ratified by 12 countries. 

*Five Commonwealths (exclusive of Queens- 
land). 
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Six weeks 
Roumania 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Austria 
Norway 
Poland 


Over six weeks 


Germany South Africa 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 

Hungary 

Japan 

Poland 
Serbs-Croats-Slovenes 
Spain 


Austria 
Bulgaria 
Chile 
China 
Greece 


III. Bills Pending: 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 


Italy 
Norway 
Portugal 
Roumania 


Minimum Age for Admission of 
Children to Industry 


Setting the minimum age for admission of 
children to industry at 14 years. Requiring a 
birth certificate and the posting of notices. 


I, Pre-Organization Legislation: 


Twelve years and under 
Mexico 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Spain 


Argentina 
Brazil 
India 
Italy 
Japan 
Thirteen years 
Netherlands 
Sweden 


France 
Germany 


Fourteen years 
Greece 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Poland 
Serbia 
Switzerland 


Australia* 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Canada* 
Czechoslovakia 
Great Britain 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Greece 

India 

Irish Free State 
Japan 

Poland 
Serbs-Croats-Slovenes 
Switzerland 


Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Chile 

China 
Denmark 
Esthonia 
Great Britain 


* All Commonwealths South Aus- 
tralia). 


* Eight out of nine Provinces. 


(except 
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III. Bills Pending: 

Argentina Norway 
Brazil Portugal 
Finland Roumania 
Germany Uruguay 


Night Work of Young Persons in 
Industry 


Setting 18 years as a minimum age for young 
persons employed at night; with 16 years in 
emergency cases and certain continuous pro- 
cesses. The term “night” signifies a period of 
11 hours, including the interval between 10 p. m. 
and 5 a. m. 


I. Pre-Organization Legislation: 


Sixteen years and under 


Argentina Japan 
Australia Netherlands (17) 
Belgium Poland 
Germany Roumania 
India South Africa 
Italy Spain 
Eighteen years 
Brazil (Sao Paulo) Great Britain 
Bulgaria Norway 
Denmark Sweden 
France Switzerland 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Austria Hungary 

Belgium Irish Free State 
Chile Italy 

China Japan 

Denmark Netherlands 

Esthonia Poland 

France Serbs-Croats-Slovenes 
Great Britain Switzerland 

Greece 

III. Bills Pending: 

Argentina Germany 

Bolivia Norway (amendment) 
Brazil Portugal 
Czechoslovakia - Uruguay 

Finland 


Employment Exchanges for Seamen 


Abolishes private agencies, organizes national 
systems by state itself or by joint control of 
shipowners and seamen; Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


I, Pre-Organization Legislation: 
(Offices set up for the most part immedi- 
ately preceding or during the war) 


Esthonia 
Finland 
France 
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Italy 
Norway 
Sweden 


Great Britain 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Australia Japan 
Bulgaria Poland 
Germany 

III. Bills Pending: 

Belgium France 
Chile Netherlands 
Czechoslovakia Uruguay 
Denmark 


Minimum Age for Admission of Chil- 
dren to Employment at Sea 
Sets 14 years as minimum age for admission 


of children to employment at sea. Keeping of 
registers and showing birth certificates required. 


I. Pre-Organization Legislation: 
(Considerable divergencies) 


(a) Fourteen years and over by law 


Argentina Spain 
Australia Sweden 
Belgium Netherlands 
Germany 


(b) Limitation by educational codes 
Great Britain 
New Zealand 


(c) Administrative regulations, custom or col- 
lective agreement 


Norway 


Canada United States 
Italy 

II. Post-Organization Legislation: 
Belgium Hungary 
Bulgaria Irish Free State 
Canada Japan 

Chile Netherlands 
Denmark Norway 
Esthonia Poland 
Finland Spain 

Great Britain Sweden 

III. Bills Pending: 

Argentina Roumania 
Germany Uruguay 
India 


Unemployment Indemnity in Case of 
Loss or Foundering of Ship 


Covers period of unemployment, at the same 
rate as the wages paid during the period of 
actual employment, with a limit of two months. 
Same remedies for recovering such indemnities 
as for recovering arrears in wages. 
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I. Pre-Organization Legislation: 


(a) Countries up to standard 


Bulgaria Italy 

(b) Some forms of insurance 
Belgium Netherlands 
Denmark Norway 
France Spain 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Australia 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Canada 


III. Bills Pending: 


Arg notina 
Chile 
Denmark 
Esthonia 


Great Britain 
Italy 

Poland 

Spain 


France 
Germany 
India 
Uruguay 


Age of Admission of Children to Em- 
ployment in Agriculture 


I. Pre-Organization Legislation: 


(a) Countries up to standard 


Czechoslovakia 
Esthonia 


Japan 


(b) Germany and Great Britain only ones with 
laws based on educational requirements ex- 
tending up to 14 years. Great Britain mini- 
mum age is 12 years. 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Austria 

Bulgaria 

Germany 

Hungary 

III. Bills Pending: 
Finland 


Italy 
Poland 
Sweden 


Uruguay 


Right of Association of Agricultural 
W orkers 


Providing for equality of agricultural workers 
with industrial workers. 


I. Pre-Organization Legislation: 


Austria 
Canada 

Chile 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
Germany 


Great Britain 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 

South Africa 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Belgium India 

Bulgaria Irish Free State 
Esthonia Poland 

Finland Latvia 

France Sweden 


III. Bills Pending. 


Minimum Age for Admission to Em- 
ployment as Trimmers and Stokers 
The minimum age is 18 years; for India and 


Japan it is 16 years. The keeping of registers 
is required. 


I. Pre-Organization Legislation: 


Chile India 
France United States 
Greece 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Bulgaria Hungary 
Canada Italy 
Denmark Norway 
Esthonia Poland 
Finland Spain 
Great Britain Sweden 
III. Bills Pending: 

Belgium Latvia 
Germany Roumania 


Workmen’s Compensation in Agri- 
culture 


Providing for equality of agricultural workers 
with industrial workers. 


I. Pre-Organization Legislation: 


Czechoslovakia Netherlands 
Germany Spain 
Great Britain Sweden 
Italy 

II. Post-Organization Legislation: 
Bulgaria France 
Chile Hungary 
Denmark Irish Free State 
Esthonia Poland 

III. Bills Pending: 

Finland 


Compulsory Medical Examination of 
Children and Young Persons 
Employed at Sea 


Periodic from age of admission (14) up to 
18 years of age. 
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I. Pre-Organization Legislation: 


(No case of complete requirement with 
standard). Partial requirements in: 


Finland Greece 
France Sweden 
Germany United States 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Bulgaria Italy 
Canada Japan 
Denmark Latvia 
Finland Poland 
Great Britain Spain 
Hungary Sweden 
India 

III. Bills Pending: 

Belgium Germany 
Esthonia Roumania 
France 


Use of White Lead in Painting 


Prohibits use of white lead for interior paint- 
ing, excepting railway stations; industrial estab- 
lishments after consultation employers and 
workers. Age limit, 18 years of age for males, 
excluding all women. Hygienic regulation of 
other uses, reporting cases. 


I, Pre-Organization Legislation: 
(No prohibitory legislation) 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Austria Poland 
Czechoslovakia Sweden 
Hungary 
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III. Bills Pending: 


Belgium Italy 
Bulgaria Latvia 
Denmark Spain 
Esthonia Switzerland 
France Uruguay 
Germany 


W eekly Rest Legislation 


Applicable to industry. 
I. Pre-Organization Legislation: 


(Conception limited to restrictions of dis- 
turbances on Sunday, as in Sweden, and 
to young persons and women with numer- 
ous exceptions; great variation in number 
of legal rest and holidays; countries limit- 
ing rest day to young persons and women: 
Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Netherlands, Spain, Great Brit- 
ain, Brazil, Japan.) 


II. Post-Organization Legislation: 


Belgium Italy 
Bulgaria India 
Chile Latvia 
Czechoslovakia Poland 
Finland Roumania 
France Switzerland 
Germany 

III. Bills Pending: 

Denmark Norway 
Esthonia Spain 
Hungary 


There is no rule by which we may determine 
the worth of an individual or of a people, for the 
soul of a people, like that of an individual, is 
infinitely complex, and its value can be rightly 
estimated only when the thousand circumstances 
by which it has been constituted are thoroughly 
understood and appreciated.—Bishop Spalding. 











HIGH PRODUCTIVITY NECESSITATES 
HIGH WAGES 


James MALONEY, 


President, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada 


HE industrial life of the nation 

has become so complex in our 

present-day civilization that it 
seems to me to be well-nigh impossi- 
ble to separate the question of wages, 
hours of labor, service, etc., in a dis- 
cussion that has for its ultimate pur- 
pose a sincere effort to find the way 
to provide for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the necessities, yes, and 
the so-called luxuries of life, for after 
all the luxuries we enjoy today seem 
to have become a necessity in the life 
of tomorrow. 

All of those things that enter into 
the cost of an article of commerce 
are relative, and in my judgment 
must be considered when the wage 
question is up for discussion in a wage 
conference between employers and 
the workers. 

Under present-day conditions you 
may entertain and discuss as an aca- 
demic proposition any theory concern- 
ing wages that you please, but the 
fact of the matter is that the average 
member of a wage conference is con- 
cerned in securing the best wage the 
industry he is employed in can afford 
to pay, and it has always seemed to 
be the rule in most instances that the 
employer endeavors to drive the best 
bargain possible for his side. 

That the United States has become 
the leading industrial nation of the 
world, no one can truthfully deny. 
The standard of living for the aver- 
age man and his family is higher 
here than any other place on earth. 


Schools and colleges are to be found 
in every hamlet throughout this broad 
land, and hardly without exception 
the leaders in finance, industry and 
the arts have all come up from the 
bottom rung of the ladder. This, of 
course, applies to the generation that 
is rapidly passing. First and last the 
rapid progress the human family has 
made here in America in the short 
span of years that we have lived as a 
nation seems like a fairy tale. The 
marvelous machines that have come 
into industry due to the inventive 
genius of man have produced new 
conditions of human life due to the 
fact that production has increased a 
thousand fold. 

We are living in a machine age; 
one that will become more perfect but 
more complex as time goes on. 
Quantity has followed in the wake 
of mass production until our indus- 
tries as constituted at present can pro- 
duce a stock of goods and commodi- 
ties in six months of the year that 
cannot be consumed by our present 
population in twelve. 

Great Britain was the first modern 
industrial nation we have record of. 
Her various colonies scattered 
throughout the world enabled her to 
dispose of the surplus goods that were 
produced by the mother country. 

Foreign markets! that seems to be 
the goal of all countries to-day! how 
to develop some field! how to find 
millions of other people to use the 
articles that are manufactured by 
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their own citizens in order to keep the 
whole organism of society function- 
ing. While the energies of the busi- 
ness world of to-day seem to be con- 
centrated on the mass production of 
goods, the time is here when the real 
problem, as I see it, is the exchange 
of goods. 

There is hardly an industry in the 
world today where mechanical energy 
is not in evidence. Julius Barnes, a 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in an article written a couple 
of years ago, submitted the following 
facts: 

In the steel industry one or two 
men with the aid of machinery re- 
place twelve to twenty men unload- 
ing by hand. 

In furnace charging by the use of 
skip-hoist, lorry car and automatic 
weigher, two men replace fourteen. 

In pig casting, seven men with 
casting machine replace sixty. 

In open hearth operation, one oper- 
ator with charging machine replaces 
forty hand chargers. 

With traveling cranes twelve men 
pouring replace thirty-seven. 

Two men unloading pig iron with 
electric magnet and crane replace one 
hundred and twenty-eight. 

In the clothing trade six men op- 
erating two boarding machines re- 
place twenty. One girl operating six 
rib-cutting machines produces twenty- 
five times more than by hand. 

In men’s clothing in various proc- 
esses machines with a single operator 
replace six to eight workers. 

In the shoe industry one lasting ma- 
chine produces the equivalent of six 
and ten hand workers, and it is ru- 
mored that other and more marvelous 
machines that have not as yet been 
placed in the factory are in existence. 

In the glass industry one type of 
bottle-making machine replaces fifty- 
four workers. 
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In window glass production with a 
machine increases twenty to fifty 
times. 

In handling coal an automatic con- 
veyor for pier unloading with two 
men replaces fifty. 

In cigar making four operators 
with machines produce the equivalent 
of fifteen by hand. 

In wrapping machinery for bread, 
tobacco, chewing gum, cigarettes, 
soap, sugar and razor blades one 
wrapping machine with one operator 
replaces two and five, and eight and 
even forty. 


This tendency extends through all 
industry from foundry work and ma- 
terial handling to bread baking and 
the manufacture of books. It extends 
even into office equipment where add- 
ing, calculating and bookkeeping ma- 
chines expand human service three 
and five and ten times. 

It extends even into agriculture, 
which most people always felt did not 
lend itself so readily to machine pro- 
duction, but the old standard of farm 
plowing of one man one acre per day 
has been displaced by tractor plowing 
with the result of twenty-two acres 
per man per day. In wheat raising 
the average wheat crop of to-day, of 
the harvester and reaper and its suc- 
cessor, would have required 130,000,- 
000 days’ labor. 

One might go on indefinitely with 
a description of the marvelous inven- 
tions that have brought large returns 
to those who control them. During 
the transition from the hand method 
to the machine, the skilled worker of 
course has borne the burden because 
he and his family are the chief mourn- 
ers. However, it is doubtful if the 
work of the present-day world we live 
in could be done and the needs of the 
people supplied without machine or 
mass production. 
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On the other hand we have just 
about arrived at that point in the his- 
tory of our industrial expansion when 
ways and means and consumers (con- 
sumers or markets! call them what 
you will) must be found to buy and 
use this great flood of goods that has 
been let loose upon us in this me- 
chanical age. 

We have in large measure here in 
America developed our own market 
among our own people and our pros- 
perity has never been dependent upon 
the colonization of the backward 
countries of the earth. And now I 
ask you, where can any nation look 
for an outlet for its surplus products 
of industry? Japan has become one 
of the leading nations in the short 
space of fifty years and this has been 
due to the energy and activity of her 
leaders in adopting western methods. 

If I may digress for a moment, a 
daily paper here in Philadelphia car- 
ries the news that a complete modern- 
ization in the methods of handling 
cargo and bunker coal at the station 
of Mitsui and Company throughout 
the Japanese Empire is expected to 
result from a visit of inspection, in- 
vestigation and study of coal han- 
dling methods in the port of Phila- 
delphia. Four officials of the Mitsui 
Company and one of Japan’s leading 
merchants came here recently and 
spent nearly the entire day examining 
in detail the coal tipple of the Read- 
ing Company at Port Richmond. 

It is not difficult to imagine the 
astonishment of the Japanese visitors 
in watching the huge coal tipple in 
operation, when it is considered that 
throughout their country coal is still 
handled by a great army of basket 
carriers in the most primitive manner. 
Cars loaded with fifty tons of coal 
were sent up the incline to the tipple 
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and there without effort the machine 
fastened its steel devices to the cars, 
overturned it and the coal came tum- 
bling down into a barge beneath the 
chute. 

Looking at the appliance that sup- 
plants the labor of hundreds of men, 
the visitors looked at each other in 
great wonderment. Copious notes 
were taken and many questions re- 
garding its capacity, cost of operation, 
etc., were asked. It is not improbable 
that similar machines to that at the 
Reading plant will be installed in the 
new coaling base to be established by 
Mitsui and Company near Yoko- 
hama. 

Glass bottle making machinery is 
being installed in most every country 
on earth and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that they are buying modern 
machinery of all kinds in order to sup- 
ply the wants and needs of their own 
people and in turn seek outside mar- 
kets. 

The struggle for raw materials, 
minerals and foodstuffs goes on apace. 
What is the answer to the problem? 

I am not one of those who believe 
that the man who does the manual 
work of the world is the only one who 
toils, despite the fact that to his lot 
falls the heaviest burden with the least 
possible return as his portion of the 
goods produced. The men with in- 
ventive genius, executive and financial 
ability, the builders who are able to 
conceive the instrument that provides 
employment for the multitude who 
must labor, are justly entitled to a 
greater reward than the average indi- 
vidual, but the fact remains that one 
can not exist without the other, so it 
is essential that if we are to continue 
to prosper there must be confidence 
and cooperation among all classes. 











HIGH PRODUCTIVITY NECESSITATES HIGH WAGES 


Service is most important in every 
walk of life and all fair-minded men 
will agree has a direct bearing upon 
the manufacturing cost of the article 
produced. 

It must be obvious to any one who 
desires to see that the American 
workman is the most efficient on 
earth. Ample evidence of this fact 
is apparent everywhere and the state- 
ments we read occasionally in the 
papers and magazines that the work- 
ers restrict production and lie down 
on the job, are to my mind both silly 
and ridiculous. That there are ex- 
ceptions, of course, only prove that 
efficiency is the rule. 

American workers “lying down on 
the job” is merely a legend. What 
are the facts in the case? According 
to the findings of the Federal Reserve 
Board, industry in 1925 broke all rec- 
ords for productivity. _Manufactur- 
ing production last year was nearly 
thirty per cent greater than in 1919 
although the number of workers was 
less in 1925 than in 1919. We hear 
much about the fourteen-dollar-a-day 
bricklayer, plasterer, plumber, etc., 
and yet construction activity was far 
in excess of all previous records. 
This, of course, was a factor in main- 
taining a high rate of production in 
many industries and yet you will read 
something most every day about the 
exorbitant wages paid in the building 
trades. 

The following is a statement by 
Ethelbert Stewart, United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, as 
a result of a study of labor produc- 
tivity and efficiency: 

“In Atlanta eight of the bricklay- 
ing establishments covered used 
union labor only. The average rate 
per hour was $1.20. The average 
productivity on these eight jobs was 
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243.9 brick per hour, with a money 
cost of $5.50 per thousand brick in 
the wall. There were nine non-union 
jobs with an average of 97 cents per 
hour, a productivity of 142.9 brick 
per hour per man and a labor cost 
of $6.90 per thousand brick in the 
wall. There were six mixed groups— 
that is to say, both union and non- 
union men on the same job—at an 
average hourly rate of $1.05 per man, 
a productivity of 169.4 brick per man 
per hour and a labor cost of $6.44 
per thousand brick in the wall.” 

It doesn’t seem to occur to the 
critics, and I say this in a kindly sense, 
that the fourteen-dollar-a-day man is 
a real consumer. He and his family 
are in a position to live in a com- 
fortable American home, own an au- 
tomobile, have rugs on the floor and 
a radio in the living-room—in other 
words, he is a real consumer—some- 
thing the low-wage and long-hour 
worker is not and can never become, 
for through the shorter work day he 
has the leisure at his disposal that 
means a higher standard of living. 
All of this in the mind of the aver- 
age normal man naturally creates a 
love of country that means real pa- 
triotism—and what a glorious answer 
flamed from the heart and soul of 
America when the President called 
upon the people to rally to the colors 
in the World War. 

Communism nor any other “ism” 
can find no sustenance in the soil of 
a country that pays good wages and 
works short hours. 

Leaving everything else aside for 
the moment and viewing the problem 
in a cold, practical, material way, in 
order to keep the social, industrial 
and agricultural organization func- 
tioning, I can see no other answer to 
the problem of supplying consumers 
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in this mechanical age except through 
high wages and shorter hours of 
labor. 

The American worker is an Amer- 
ican first, last and all the time. His 
desire is to serve; to raise his family 
to be men and women of honest char- 


At set of sun. 


Of keys, long lost? 


Silver and cool; 


As they were old. 


And little words 


That holds one face, 


And that is all? 


Another door? 
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A child may dream of, all night long. 
One led into a holy place, 


Where lighted candles burn, and common things 
Go wrapped in sudden glory, and with wings. 


Is life a garden, and a lighted wall, 


Or shall we seek forever, as before, 


Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 


acter; to be good Americans and he 
will continue to insist upon good 
wages and short hours. This combi- 
nation has meant prosperity. If the 
opposite were true then China cer- 
tainly should be a paradise for all 
classes. 
































Door. S 


The doors close softly, one by one, 


They close, and who shall count the sorrowful cost 


There was a garden once, beyond a door— 
A garden set with iris, and a pool 


And one that opened on a floor 
Of crumbling flags, as dim and cold 


A lamp flung lights and shadows on a wall; 
I spoke and someone answered—that was all. 
There was a door into a place of song, 
A door that yielded to the call of birds, 

















WOMEN’S FEDERAL INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION 


Juuia K. Jarrray 


Member, Board of Advisors, Federal Industrial Institution for Women 


MONG the hills of West Vir- 
ginia Uncle Sam is erecting a 
new type of _institution— 

the Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women, a prison without walls. 

Five hundred women will be com- 
mitted to this instiution as soon as it 
is ready to receive them. These are 
women who violate the Federal 
laws—women who engage in the 
drug traffic or in interstate traffic in 
stolen automobiles, counterfeiters of 
money, forgers of money orders, 
bootleggers, and so forth. At the 
present time the government has no 
place to house them and has to board 
them in state or local institutions. 
The state reformatories and prisons 
for women are crowded and one by 
one have been obliged to refuse to 
take Federal prisoners who are held, 
therefore, in county jails, with no 
work or training to fit them for any- 
thing better than their old lives of 
crime. 

Fifteen years ago Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, Inspector of Women Pris- 
oners for the Department of Justice, 
pleaded for a proper institution for 
these unfortunate women, but not 
until 1923, when Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt was appointed 
Assistant Attorney General and the 
Federal prisons assigned to her De- 
partment, was real effort made to se- 
cure this institution. Mrs. Wille- 


brandt immediately realized its neces- 
sity and appealed to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for 


aid. 


$75 


The General Federation in Septem- 
ber, 1923, called a conference at 
headquarters in Washington to con- 
sider this appeal, which was attended 
by representatives of twenty-two 
national organizations, together with 
many persons who had had experi- 
ence in training delinquent women. 
This conference recommended that a 
Federal Industrial Farm for Women 
be established as near the geographic 
center of the prison population as 
possible and that this institution be 
built on the cottage plan, so as to per- 
mit classification and enlargement as 
needed. 

A full report of the conference 
was prepared and sent to the 12,500 
women’s clubs federated with the 
General Federation and over 350,000 
women endorsed the proposal and 
urged Congress to establish the in- 
stitution. Congress responded and 
in June, 1924, passed the bill estab- 
lishing the Federal Industrial Institu- 
tion for Women. 

The Department of Justice for- 
warded the plans for the institution 
with all possible speed. Experts 
were called upon for help and such 
careful estimates prepared that they 
met with full approval by the appro- 
priations committee of Congress and 
appropriations adequate for a model 
institution were approved before 
Congress adjourned in March, 1925. 

A site of five hundred acres at Al- 
derson, West Va., was selected by a 
joint commission consisting of the At- 
torney General, the Secretary of La- 
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bor and the Secretary of the Interior. 
Experts were sent by the Department 
of Agriculture to survey this site and 
reported that there is excellent soil 
and adequate acreage to grow the 
vegetables for the large institutional 
population and fine grazing land for 
the necessary herds. The moderate 
climate and high altitude will be fac- 
tors in restoring the health of the in- 
mates, especially those who have been 
drug addicts, while the beauty of the 
spot will be a constant inspiration to 
both inmates and staff. 

The aim of the institution will be 
to find out the defects in every in- 
dividual prisoner and to give her the 
treatment and training which will 
help her to overcome these defects 
and fit her to earn an honest living 
when released. To this end a thor- 
ough examination will be given every 
woman immediately upon admission; 
her physical condition will be ascer- 
tained, her mentality tested and every 
possible effort made to learn her past 
history, work experience and the con- 
ditions of the home from which she 
came. Her life in the institution will 
be based on the result of this ex- 
amination, which will be made in the 
reception buildings, where she will 
remain in quarantine until she is free 
from infectious disease. Then she 
will be assigned to one of the cottages 
which will be her home while she is 
in the institution. 

Fourteen cottages, each housing 
thirty inmates and two supervising 
officers, will be erected, which will 
make it possible for the inmates to be 
grouped according to their age, men- 
tality, training needed or other rea- 
sons found necessary for the institu- 
tional authorities. A school and as- 
sembly building, a staff house and ad- 
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ministration building, factories, su- 
perintendent’s house and farm build- 
ings will complete the colony, though 
it is the hope of those planning the 
institution that before many years 
have passed a chapel will be added. 

The industrial training of the 
women will be emphasized, but no 
goods produced in this institution will 
be sold on the public market in un- 
fair competition with goods produced 
by the labor of free working men or 
women. Congress has regulated the 
sale of all products of Federal pris- 
ons, restricting them to use by the 
institutions and departments of the 
Federal government. 

The Committee on the Care and 
Training of Delinquent Women and 
Girls of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor has under 
way a study of the industries best 
suited for the training of women 
prisoners and in which they can find 
employment upon release. It will 
interest readers of the FEDERATION- 
IsT to know that, as a part of this 
study, Mrs. Mary Velie, Secretary of 
Local 203, Overall Workers, is now 
directing an experiment in making 
garments for the New York City Hos- 
pitals at the New York State Reform- 
atory for Women at Bedford Hills, 
New York. The result of this study 
will be available to those who will be 
responsible for planning and directing 
the industries in the new Federal in- 
dustrial institution. It is hardly out of 
place to point out that in addition to 
benefiting the women prisoners, the 
successful development in the wom- 
en’s prisons of the industries which are 
operated by women outside the 
prison will gradually tend to the 
elimination of these industries from 
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the men’s prisons and aid in the over- 
throw of the prison contract system. 
The cottage life will afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for training the 
women in household work. This 
should give the practical working 
knowledge of how to take care of her 
home, which should be a part of the 
parole requirements of every woman. 
Wages will be paid to the inmates 
as soon as their work justifies this and 
in every way effort will be made to 
carry out the prison labor program of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The management of the institution 
is vested in the Attorney General and 
by him delegated to Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
torney General, and Mr. Luther 
White, Superintendent of Federal 
Prisons. Great foresight has been 
shown in the appointment, before 


any plans were drawn, of the Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Mary B. Harris, who 
has had ten years’ experience as the 
head of institutions for delinquent 
women and girls and whose practical 
knowledge is of great help to the 
architects. 
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A board of advisors has also been 
appointed by President Coolidge, 
which includes Mrs. Alvin Dodd, of 
Washington, D. C., and the writer 
who was appointed at the request of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mr. Charles J. Corby and 
Dr. David L. Wing, of Washington, 
were also appointed and present at 
the first meeting of the board on 
December 29, 1925, but since that 
date both gentlemen have died to the 
deep regret of all working for this 
Federal industrial institution, as their 
service to the institution would have 
been invaluable and generously given. 
In addition to the appointed members 
of the board, the Attorney General, 
the superintendent of Federal prisons 
and the superintendent of the institu- 
tion are ex-oficio members of the 
board. 

Fresh air, good food, wholesome 
surroundings, fair treatment, real 
work, religious training, music and 
other recreation—will not these help 
to restore broken womanhood? 
Uncle Sam has begun a practical, 
humane undertaking. God speed his 
effort. 











THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Its Possibilities as a Public Service Agency 


Dr. Georce F. BowERMAN 
Librarian, The Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


HE invitation from the Presi- 

dent of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor to write on the 
possibilities of the public library as 
a public service agency is welcomed 
as an opportunity to set forth the 
scope and purpose of the public li- 
brary, what it has to offer to all citi- 
zens and to urge more general and 
fuller use of its resources and serv- 
ices. 

What is the present general 
thought of the public library as an 
institution of society? Has it now 
come to be estimated as of vital and 
fundamental importance, indispensa- 
ble to the welfare of society? Or is 
it not still too often considered, 
though desirable, yet of rather negli- 
gible importance, perhaps the last 
institution to be added to a com- 
munity’s resources, to be normally 
maintained on a precarious basis, and 
the first to be subjected to slow 
starvation in lean years? 


Labor’s Attitude 


A study of the official literature 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor shows that from the outset or- 
ganized labor in America strongly 
supported the public school, and 
throughout its history has cham- 
pioned every forward movement in 
the development of the instructional 
part of our system of public educa- 
tion. During all these years and un- 


til very recently this same official 
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literature has practically ignored the 
existence of the public library. Re- 
cently, however, there have been 
frequent marks of recognition of the 
public library in official addresses 
and resolutions, in which organized 
labor has been advised to urge bet- 
ter support for public libraries, to 
seek participation in their adminis- 
tration and to secure the coopera- 
tion of libraries in plans for workers’ 
education and other parts of labor's 
educational program. 


Education Lifelong 


This change in attitude has no 
doubt come about because of the more 
general recognition of the fact that 
education is not a process that is fin- 
ished with the completion of the in- 
structional period of school life, 
whether that be long or short, but 
that real education can and should 
extend over the whole of human life. 
In this conception of education the 
instructional process furnishes the 
individual with the technical equip- 
ment by the constant and unremit- 
ting use of which throughout life he 
may progressively become an edu- 
cated man. In school he has learned 
to read; at best he has acquired some 
store of knowledge, relatively mea- 
ger to his life needs; he has not 
really acquired a completed educa- 
tion, but only the aptitude for edu- 
cation. In this conception of educa- 
tion the public library assumes a 
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necessary and vital place. It enters 
into the educational scheme from the 
outset, since it helpfully supplements 
and vitalizes the often dry instruc- 
tional process; still more important, 
it seeks the formation of the library 
using habit to the end that education 
shall be carried on indefinitely when 
school days are over. Thencefor- 
ward to the end of life the public li- 
brary, if constantly and habitually 
used, may become the primary agency 
for unlimited educational develop- 
ment. 


Definition of Library 


What is a public library? For 
whom is it maintained? What kinds 
of services does it render? Perhaps 
it is unnecessary to state that public 
libraries are not highbrow institu- 
tions serving only or chiefly literary 
persons and scholars; or that they 
are not charitable institutions serv- 
ing only those too poor to buy their 
own books; and that they are not 
literary soda fountains dispensing 
chiefly current novels or other soft- 
drink literature to idle persons thirst- 
ing for the best seller of the moment. 
Libraries are for all of us; for the 
young of all ages and those not so 
young; for the rich and the poor and 
all between; for the highly educated 
and for those of meager education, 
provided only they can read; for the 
native Americans and new Americans, 
who still prefer the foreign language 
which was their mother tongue; for 
persons with plenty of time and for 
busy men and women with little lei- 
sure. The public library is not an 
institution to which we turn only 
rarely in case of extreme need, but is, 
or should be, an institution which is 
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a vital and intimate part of our daily 
lives. 

The public library gives three prin- 
cipal kinds of service. It is a bureau 
of information furnishing up-to-date 
facts on all questions of human af- 
fairs; it is an educational agent sup- 
plementing school instruction; and it 
is a storehouse of cultural and recrea- 
tional reading suited to all tastes and 
needs. 


Information Service 


The information service of the 
public library has been described by 
one recent educational writer,’ not a 
librarian, as “a community intelli- 
gence service’ working through cen- 
ters “‘as familiar to every inhabitant 
as the local post office, and as inevita- 
bly patronized.” Such an informa- 
tion bureau will be equipped to meet 
the demands for information in every 
commercial and vocational field ; ques- 
tions of government, national, state 
and local; legislation, labor, every 
trade and industry, banking, insur- 
ance, taxation, prohibition, crime, 
capital punishment, immigration, 
World Court; engineering subjects, 
such as road building and airplanes; 
chicken raising, cake making, and 
thousands of other subjects, new and 
old. The printed matter to answer 
such questions may consist of books, 
or it may be found in magazines or 
pamphlets, including government 
documents, newspaper _ clippings, 
maps or pictures. To answer the 
myriad questions put by the walking 
interrogation points who flock to li- 
braries it is necessary to have all, or 


American Public 
1924. 


*Learned, W. S. The 
Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge. 
p. 12. 
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at least the best possible, sources of 
information, to have them all classi- 
fied, cataloged, indexed, and so 
filed that they can be quickly pro- 
duced for Americans of all ages, who 
by nature are always in a hurry and 
impatient at any delay. The Ameri- 
can public library does meet just these 
specifications. 


Educational Service 


The public library in its educa- 
tional service may properly be con- 
sidered as a universal continuation 
school, with courses on every sub- 
ject of human interest. It has ad- 
vanced, intermediate, and elementary 
books on all fields of knowledge, 
suited to the scholar, the ordinary 
reader of moderate education, and 
to the beginner, including the for- 
eigner. In addition to its collections 
of printed matter, it has, or at least 
it should always have, what is per- 
haps even more important, an edu- 
cated and trained staff, sympathetic 
and tactful, to guide and facilitate 
the reader through the flood and 
maze of modern print. 

No matter when one may have 
dropped out of school, whether very 
early in life, or whether one went on 
through the university, more educa- 
tion is always needed for the highest 
success and happiness in life and the 
library always stands ready to take 
up that education where the school 
left off. Indeed the library is so eager 
to help in further education and so 
anxious that education shall not end 
with the school, that it carries public 
library books and pictures into the 
schools, as samples or bait to lure 
the child to the library, and it main- 
tains children’s rooms in its own li- 
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brary buildings in the hope that 
thereby young folks will come to love 
books, reading and the library, and 
will stick by the library when school 
days are over. 

Library work for children has be- 
come highly developed, with a per- 
sonnel specially trained therefor. 
The books used are carefully chosen 
by these experts, with wide and inti- 
mate knowledge of children’s litera- 
ture; stories are told to interest the 
children in the classics which are the 
heritage of all young people. Ad- 
visory service in the choice of books 
and right reading habits is given to 
individual parents and teachers, and 
to the parent-teacher and similar or- 
ganizations, and often classes in the 
use of books as tools are conducted, 
to the end that the children may learn 
to love and enjoy books and use them 


skillfully. 


Cultural Service 


The public library, in its cultural 
and recreational service, supplies the 
best novels, old and new, the best 
books of poetry, essays, history, 
travel, biography, and the fine arts 
needed to enable everybody to read 
what he or she most enjoys. Such 
reading may be done occasionally to 
kill time or to drive away the blues, 
or it may be done systematically in 
an effort to become well read in the 
world’s best literature of the past and 
present and to become well informed 
on the best that is known and thought 
in the world. Such reading makes 
our lives sweeter and saner and 
makes us intelligent voters on public 
questions, local, state, national and 
international, and entitles us to con- 
sider ourselves as becoming educated. 
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Some adult readers will use the in- 
formational resources of the public 
library almost exclusively, use them 
perhaps to strengthen themselves vo- 
cationally. Others will more or less 
consciously use its resources for car- 
rying on their education, to know 
and be able to defend their rights, 
and to acquire the social intelligence 
which is the mark of good citizen- 
ship. In the case of still others the 
library will open the way for the 
best use of their leisure, gaining 
through it the cultural enrichment of 
life and securing the liberal educa- 
tion which liberates the mind. 


Organization and Agencies 


It is perhaps unnecessary to de- 
scribe in detail the physical agencies 
for rendering library service. In the 
case of one of the larger cities the 


public library system consists of a 
central library, branch libraries, sub- 
branches and stations, so distributed 
as to furnish library service and books 


convenient to all homes. The main 
library has a large collection of books 
and there all of the ordering of 
books, their cataloging and prepara- 
tion for use is carried on. The 
branch libraries also have their own 
books, but they draw in addition on 
the central library for books not in 
their own collections. Some branch 
libraries are housed in their own 
separate buildings and others in sepa- 
rate rooms in suburban school houses 
or in rented stores. Stations, com- 
posed of small deposits of books, are 
often found in factories, social set- 
tlements, fire-engine houses, or rural 
post offices. The more modern li- 
brary buildings have most of their 
books on open shelves for direct ac- 
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cess and this is almost always true in 
the case of branch libraries. 

Most libraries are divided into de- 
partments to facilitate their use; the 
circulation department where books 
for home reading are selected and re- 
corded; the reference department, 
where dictionaries, cyclopedias, mag- 
azines, pamphlets and clippings are 
kept for consultation, but which may 
not ordinarily be borrowed for home 
use; and by all means a children’s de- 
partment where help for school work 
and books for home reading may be 
secured. 

Libraries in smaller cities and vil- 
lages are very much like those in 
larger cities, except that they are 
smaller and they do not usually have 
branches. Very small places may 
have their own libraries, or they may, 
if they are fortunate, have branches 
of county library systems. County 
library systems are increasing in num- 
ber and many of them have book au- 
tomobiles that look like store deliv- 
ery autos, but the outside coverings 
are hinged and, when these are 
raised, shelves of books are revealed. 
Such libraries on wheels travel 
through the country, stopping at 
every home to lend books and to col- 
lect those that have been read. Sev- 
eral state library commissions send 
boxes of books to small libraries and 
to groups of persons who do not have 
access to local libraries, and some 
maintain book automobiles like those 
of the county libraries. 


Social Intelligence 


In order to render the intellectual 
and spiritual services indicated in this 
article, the public library must not 
only be properly housed in centers 
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convenient to all homes, and ade- 
quately stocked with books, all of 
which must be so cataloged as to re- 
veal their contents, but its trustees 
and staff must be imbued with social 
intelligence of a high order, if the 
public library is to measure up as an 
effective educational institution. The 
purpose of education has been defined 
as “an attempt to equip people with 
the means of making up their own 
minds” ;* and again as “the develop- 
ment of the power to understand, to 
think and to judge” and the use of 
that power “under standards which 
lead to the ultimate service of man.’”” 

“The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, is the spirit of 
the true educator. . . . Education 
is an interpretation of life, it is life.’ 
To help toward these ends the library 
is bound to furnish the fullest possible 
information on both or all sides of 
every moot question, political, eco- 
nomic, scientific, religious, in order 
to enable every individual to make up 
his own mind. Propaganda is no part 
of the purpose of the library. An 
attitude of strict impartiality does 
not imply indifference. On the con- 
trary, the library staff, who should be 
specialists in books, must be keenly 
alive to furnish expert guidance in 
reading which is, after all, the larg- 
est factor, whether in formal or in- 
formal education. 


A Dynamic Institution 


The public library will not meas- 
ure up to its possibilities if it rests 


*G. D. H. Cole in “Workers’ Educational 
Association Year Book,” 1918. p. 372. 

* W. G. Beach, “Introduction to Sociology and 
Social Problems,” 1925. p. 351. 

*Spencer Miller, Jr., in “Workers’ Education 
Year Book,” 1924. p. 19. 
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content to serve those who seek it 
out. The modern public library is 
a dynamic, aggressive institution 
which seeks to draw the entire com- 
munity within the range of its influ- 
ence. It seeks contacts with the 
schools to help teachers and pupils 
still in school, and strives in every 
possible way to keep in touch with 
those leaving school or already out 
of school and tries to persuade them 
not to be “quitters.” It establishes 
the closest possible cooperative re- 
lations with labor colleges and un- 
ions, with factory classes, night 
schools, university extension classes, 
women’s study clubs and similar 
groups. Such services include advice 
and assistance in planning courses, 
furnishing books for reference and 
study and, if practicable and desired, 
providing meeting places in branch 
libraries. 


Adult Education 


The plan for furnishing advisory 
library service to groups and indi- 
viduals has infinite possibilities. It 
includes the giving of courses of 
stereopticon lectures on books, libra- 
ries and their use in all branch libra- 
ries, especially for children, but with 
adults not excluded. It involves hav- 
ing a study club director and a corps 
of assistants to organize and direct 
readers so that the present unorgan- 
ized and often desultory reading of 
many persons may be better worth 
while. Many would welcome such 
help. It involves, in addition to the 
reference service now given in most 
libraries, the organization of corps 
of one or more readers’ advisers, to 
help individual readers plan courses 
of reading or study. Such readers’ 
advisers would need to be experts in 
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reading, but in difficult cases would 
turn to professors in the state uni- 
versity or other neighboring institu- 
tion for supplementary advice. The 
problem of the part that the public 
library may play in the adult educa- 
tion movement is at present the sub- 
ject of study of the Commission on 
the Library and Adult Education of 
the American Library Association.’ 
In this study the Commission has had 
the close cooperation of a Commit- 
tee on Adult Education appointed by 
the American Federation of Labor 
and of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau.. The American Library Asso- 
ciation Commission is issuing a bul- 
letin entitled “Adult Education and 
the Library,” one number of which 
is devoted to “Industrial Education,” 
a direct result of the cooperation 
with organized labor. The Library 
Association has also brought to the 
attention of librarians generally the 
list of books on “Labor Problems” 
prepared by the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. The Library Association is 
also publishing a series of reading 
courses entitled “Reading with a 
Purpose,” each prepared by a spe- 
cialist who recommends only six to 
eight titles on each subject. Among 
the fifteen titles thus far issued are 
courses on biology, music, sociology 
and social problems, psychology, his- 
tory, literature, children, religion, 


and the life of Christ. 
A Trained Staff 


To give the service now furnished 
by public libraries, and still more to 
afford the library service, expanded, 
strengthened and deepened as here 


*86 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 
*476 West 24th Street, New York City. 
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outlined, requires a library staff that 
shall be educated, trained, experi- 
enced, secure in tenure and properly 
paid. In too many libraries the staff 
is so meager that hours of opening 
are short, and when the library is 
open, the staff is only sufficient to re- 
cord and receive books, with little or 
no margin left for the advisory work 
now coming to be recognized as a 
necessary part of library work. Li- 
brary staffs must be strengthened in 
numbers and must consist more 
largely of those fitted to do the con- 
sultative work which is the essence 
of the library’s educational function. 


Adequate Maintenance 


How well are the American peo- 
ple supporting their system of public 
libraries? How does such support 
compare in adequacy with their 
maintenance of the public school sys- 
tem? It is safe to say that some sort 
of public school facilities are afforded 
to the entire school population of the 
country. The latest information is 
to the effect that less than half of 
the people of the United States have 
any kind of public library service 
whatever. And with respect to the 
minority who have some library serv- 
ice, in many cases the libraries are 
wholly inadequate, that is, they are 
meagerly stocked with rather poor 
books, and are badly run by incom- 
petent librarians. In 1921 the Amer- 
ican Library Association set up a 
minimum standard of $1 per capita 
of the population for ordinary li- 
brary service—by no means the best. 
A few cities exceed that minimum, 
including Cleveland, $1.34; Boston, 
$1.09; Springfield, Mass., $1.07; and 
Evansville, Ind., Berkeley, Calif., 
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and Davenport, Ia., $1.04 each. The 
average for American cities above 
200,000 population is 73 cents. The 
average for the 248 cities above 30,- 
000 population in 1923 is 43 cents. 
Comparing library and school ex- 
penditures over a term of 20 years 
from 1903 to 1923, it is found that 
library expenditures per capita in- 
creased from 19 cents to 43 cents, 
or an increase of 2.2 times, whereas 
school expenditures increased from 
$3.86 per capita to $12.87, or 3.3 
times. Computed on the purchasing 
power of money in 1913 library ex- 
penditures increased 25 per cent in 
twenty years, and school expendi- 
tures increased 85 per cent, or nearly 
three and a half times as fast as li- 
braries. With every book costing 
double or more what it did twenty 


years ago; with the multiplication of 
titles necessary for purchase; with 
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a rapidly expanding reading popula- 
tion; with every form of library ex- 
pense mounting; with a need for 
larger and better paid staffs, it is 
clear that the public library must 
have very much larger funds to en- 
able it to measure up to the standards 
of service that the public is increas- 
ingly demanding. 
Individual Responsibility 

I trust that all readers of this ar- 
ticle have modern, up-to-date public 
libraries in their home towns and 
that they, their wives and families, 
are making full use of such libraries. 
You should find in your libraries a 
spirit of friendliness and helpfulness, 
combined with a knowledge of books 
and how to make them most useful 
to you. Your libraries belong to 
you; you should demand that they 
be intelligently managed and that 
they have adequate financial support. 





Slavery is but half abolished, emancipation is but half completed, 
when millions of free men with votes in their hands are left without 


education. 


Rosert C. WINTHROP, 


Yorktown Oration, Oct. 19, 1881. 





Give her of the fruit of her hands and let her own works praise her in the gates. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S REGULATION 
OF HOME WORK 


CHARLOTTE E. Carr, Director 


Bureau of Women and Children 


‘6~ NDUSTRIAL Home Work and 
Child Labor,” a report by the 
Bureau of Women and Children 

of the Pennsylvania Department of 

Labor and Industry now in the press, 

emphasizes forcibly the need for bet- 

ter methods of regulation and con- 
trol of industrial home work in the 
state. The findings of this study re- 
veal the prevalence of child labor 
and furnish a sound basis for the 

Regulations Affecting Industrial 

Home Work adopted by the Depart- 

ment in 1925. 

These regulations, in addition to 
setting up standards of health and 
sanitation, specify that all work done 
by women and children in their 
homes must be done in accordance 
with the provisions of the Woman’s 
and Child Labor Acts. Since indus- 
trial home work is essentially a prob- 
lem of women’s and children’s labor 
and since the administration of in- 
dustrial home-work regulations in- 
volves constant investigation and 
study rather than routine inspection, 
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the administration of these regula- 
tions has been taken over by the Bu- 
reau of Women and Children. 

The regulations provide that: 


Every employer who gives out 
home work must be licensed by the 
Department of Labor and Indus- 
try. 

Tie employer must file quar- 
terly with the department a com- 
plete list of his home workers, 
giving name, address and age of 
workers under twenty-one. 

All goods sent into the home 
must be labelled with a tag regis- 
tered with the Department of 
Labor and Industry, so that iden- 
tification of ownership is assured. 
This label or tag must give name 
and address of employer, name of 
person in home to whom work is 
assigned, amount of work con- 
tained in package and the opera- 
tion to be done on the goods. 

The employer must designate 
in each home some person over 
twenty-one years of age as his 
legal representative in that home, 
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who shall cooperate with him in 
carrying out the regulations. 


The ultimate responsibility of hav- 
ing goods manufactured in compli- 
ance with the Regulations Affecting 
Industrial Home Work rests on the 
employer. The Department of Labor 
and Industry takes the stand that the 
employer must have some form of 
organization to insure a knowledge 
of the conditions for which he is 
legally responsible. This stand has 
brought out the unique part of the 
scheme of home-work regulation in 
Pennsylvania, namely that the em- 
ployer shall have supervision of the 
homes in which his work is done. 


HOW IT WORKS 


A system of employer’s supervi- 
sion of home work has been practi- 
cally unknown in the past, so that 
one of the pioneer jobs in the admin- 
istration of these regulations has 
been to develop methods of supervi- 
sion that best meet the needs of the 
individual employer. The systems 
inaugurated vary with the industry, 
the method of delivery and the num- 
ber of home workers involved, and 
already certain methods of proced- 
ure relatively inexpensive and wholly 
practical have been developed which, 
it is believed, will give the employer 
a reasonable guarantee of the condi- 
tions under which his work is being 
done. 

The employer, particularly if in a 
large establishment, frequently be- 
gins his regulation of work done in 
the home by appointing a supervisor 
of home work. This supervisor visits 
each home where work is done to 
ascertain the sanitary conditions and 
at the same time to discover the pos- 
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sibility of child labor in the home, 
and to warn the mother that she can 
not continue to obtain home work if 
she herself violates the regulations 
or permits other members of the 
family to violate them. 

Supplementing the personal visit 
by the supervisor many firms send to 
each home notices or abstracts of the 
law printed in the language of the 
home worker which serve as an ef- 
fective reminder that work done in 
the homes must be done according 
to the provisions of the law. The 
representative in the home is often 
asked to sign a statement showing 
her knowledge of the regulations 
and her intention of observing them. 

The systematic regulation of the 
delivery and collection of work is an- 
other practical method of control, 
especially of hours of work, that has 
been developed by some establish- 
ments. For example, if work is given 
out at 8 a. m. and collected by 5 p. m. 
the employer may be practically sure 
women are not working illegal hours. 
The possibility of illegal child labor 
is also reduced to a minimum since 
the children of school age would be 
in school during the time the work 
is in the home. 

An instance of what may be ac- 
complished by means of this one 
method is shown in the experience of 
one manufacturer who gives screws 
to be wrapped in the home. A sur- 
vey of the situation showed that 
work was customarily given out in 
the evening, that children delivered 
the work, often carrying the heavy 
boxes more than a mile to their 
homes, and then worked until late at 
night wrapping the screws. The 
system was completely reorganized. 
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A truck delivers the goods in the 
morning and collects it again late in 
the afternoon of the same day and 
illegal child labor and night work 
are eliminated. 

The regulation of production to 
the normal working capacity of a 
family is another check on conditions 
that has been evolved by some em- 
ployers. This entails a daily or 
weekly record of production for each 
family. A sudden jump in the quan- 
tity of work done by a family indi- 
cates to the employer the possibility 
of child labor or too long working 
hours for women. An investigation 
will either show a satisfactory reason 
for the increased production or give 
the employer a chance to stop viola- 
tion of the regulation immediately. 

Supervision by the employer is 
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then the keynote of the Pennsylvania 
Home Work Regulations. It is a 
new idea in home-work regulation 
and it is as yet in the experimental 
stage. It does, however, seem to of- 
fer a possibility of control over what 
has always been an unregulated and 
consequently an exploited form of 
industry. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has determined that the 
standards for the industrial work of 
women and children as set up by the 
laws of the state must apply whether 
that work be done in the home or in 
the factory. The responsibility for 
producing goods according to the 
laws and regulations in the state is 
placed on the employer. The future 
of industrial home work in Pennsyl- 
vania, therefore, rests squarely upon 
industry itself. 


My Garden of Dreams 


Oh, my Garden of Dreams, ’tis a bonnie place, 
’Tis there I spend the hours; 

There memories come thronging back, 
And mingle with the flowers. 


My fairest flower is “Memory Sweet”; 


Its fragrance is divine. 


An Angel Band, with magic wand, 
Enchants these dreams of mine. 


I see a lass with fairy tread 


Bend over every rose, 


Breathe in the sweetness she finds there, 
With down-bent golden head. 


Dear child, she faded like the rose! 
Oh God, these lonesome years! 

Oh memories, fond memories, 
They bring such bitter tears. 


The tears of which I’m not ashamed, 
Nor of these dreams of mine, 

The tears that fall on many a flower, 
In my “Garden of Dreams” divine. 


—Mabel Reed Wilson. 














HE Executive Council of the 

American Federation of Labor 

was in session March 23-27, 
1926. During the course of the ses- 
sion the following subjects of especial 
interest were considered. The Exec- 
utive Council took under advisement 
the situation growing out of the suit 
of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company on account of the strike of 
the building-trades organizations of 
Chicago. This strike was declared 
when the company without alleging 
any cause took their work from the 
contractor employing union men to 
install its equipment in a building un- 
der construction and put in its own 
non-union men. 

A representative of the electrical 
workers appeared before the Execu- 
tive Council to discuss the issues in- 
volved and because of the far-reach- 
ing character of the suit requested 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor enter an appearance in the case. 

The Executive Council decided to 
have Vice-President Woll, as attor- 
ney for the A. F. of L., represent the 
Federation in association with the at- 
torney of the building-trades unions. 


Gordon Young, a member of the 
Granite Cutters’ Union, appeared be- 
fore the Executive Council in the in- 
terest of the joint committee repre- 
senting organized labor in New York 
City, to collect funds to erect a por- 
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tion of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine as a memorial to labor. 

It has been proposed that labor 
erect the transeptal porch which will 
be the commonly used entrance to the 
Cathedral. The cost of the porch 
is to be $145,000 and the committee 
requested the endorsement of the 
Executive Council to make the move- 
ment to secure contributions a nation- 
wide one. 

The Executive Council commended 
the committee in its work and recom- 
mended to all members of organized 
labor and their friends who feel that 
they can contribute towards the fund 
to do so. 


The International Seamen’s Union 
filed a protest on account of the In- 
ternational Union of Steam and Op- 
erating Engineers organizing under 
its jurisdiction the unlicensed ship per- 
sonnel of the engineering and re- 
frigerating department. 

Representatives of both organiza- 
tions appeared before the Executive 
Council for a hearing. The steam en- 
gineers class the men employed in 
these departments as apprentice en- 
gineers, and: contended that the in- 
terests of the marine engineers and 
these men require that they should be 
organized under the jurisdiction of 
one organization. 

The Executive Council decided 
that the decision of the convention 
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was that the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers was 
given the jurisdiction formerly held 
by the marine engineers organization 
under its affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


T. Arnold Hill, representing the 
Industrial Relations Department of 
the National Urban League, and 
Rienzi B. Lemus, President of the 
Grand Council of the Brotherhood of 
Dining Car Employees, appeared be- 
fore the Executive Council and made 
a personal appeal in support of the 
application that had beenmadebythe 
conference of organizations in New 
York City active in the effort to or- 
ganize negro workers, for the ap- 
pointment by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of a negro to take 
charge of the work among negro 
workers and to act in an advisory 
capacity to the Executive Council and 
the affliated organizations. The 
representatives spoke upon the atti- 
tude of some of the international or- 
ganizations that do not admit col- 
ored workers. It was pointed out to 
them that these are exceptions and 
experiences were related of interna- 
tional organizations that do admit 
them and the difficulty in arousing in- 
terest among the colored workers 
and securing their membership. 

Mr. Lemus was reminded that the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ In- 
ternational Alliance has jurisdiction 
over the members of the organization 
he represents and invited their mem- 
bership in the international union. 
Notwithstanding this fact his organi- 
zation is maintaining an independent 
existence. 

After considering the whole sub- 
ject the Council directed President 
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Green to send a letter to the presi- 
dent of the Grand Council of the 
Brotherhood of Dining Car Em- 
ployees requesting him to have the 
men he represented become members 
of the Hotel and _ Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance. 
The application for the appointment 
of an advisor upon problems in or- 
ganizing negro workers was referred 
to President Green to make suitable 
reply. 

Representatives of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists ap- 
peared before the Executive Council 
in regard to the difficulty which is be- 
ing experienced in securing adjust- 
ment of the jurisdiction dispute ex- 
isting between the machinists and the 
street and electric railway employees. 

President Green read communica- 
tions from President Mahon of the 
street and electric railway employees, 
advising that it would be impossible 
for their organization to be repre- 
sented at this meeting on account of 
an important conference in which they 
would have to participate. Because 
of the inability of the street and elec- 
tric railway employees to be repre- 
sented the Council decided that the 
matter should lay over until the next 
meeting of the Council and that an 
effort would be made to get both 
parties present for the purpose of 
bringing about an adjustment. 


Santiago Iglesias, Spanish-speak- 
ing secretary of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, presented to the 
Executive Council a proposal made 
by the Mexican Federation of Labor 
during his recent conference in Mex- 
ico. At the last convention of the 


Pan-American Federation of Labor 
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a resolution was adopted proposing 
that a commission be sent through 
the Latin-American countries for the 
purpose of giving the workers in these 
countries a knowledge of the trade- 
union movement as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The commission to be comprised of 
one representative of the Mexican 
labor movement, a_ representative 
from the American labor movement 
and the secretary of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor to 
pay two-thirds of the expenses of the 
commission and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor the balance. 

The Council decided to postpone 
action upon this proposal until the 
next meeting and the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor re- 
port to the Council at that time as to 
whether funds will be available that 
may be used to defray this expense. 


The Executive Council directed 
that a communication be forwarded 
to the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion urging the passage of the Senate 
bill which provides for the deporta- 
tion of aliens who are smuggled into 
this country by shipping as seamen. 


The Council accepted the bequest 
of $100.00 of the late President 
Gompers, which was made for the 
purchase of an American flag for the 
American Federation of Labor. 
This flag is to be used only on occa- 
sions of special significance and im- 
portance to the labor movement. 


President Green submitted for the 
information of the Council a copy of 
the agreement which has _ been 
reached between the Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International 
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Union and the International Broth- 
erhood of Blacksmiths adjusting their 
jurisdiction dispute. 

An interpretive agreement reached 
by the officers of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers re- 
garding the decision of the Cincinnati 
Convention upon the jurisdiction 
dispute existing between the two or- 
ganizations was accepted and ap- 
proved by the Executive Council. 


The Council considered the pro- 
posal that is now pending to amend 
the existing copyright law so that a 
copyright secured in any one country 
would automatically carry with it 
protection in every other country 
affliated to the International Copy- 
right League. This proposal is be- 
ing sponsored by the printing trades 
unions and employing printers. The 
Council decided that President 
Green in cooperation with the print- 
ing trades unions endeavor to have 
included in this amendment a pro- 
vision protecting trade union labels 
in the same manner. 


Upon the invitation of the Director 
of Education and Social Economy of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition to 
arrange for a Federation exhibit, Sec- 
retary Morrison was directed to in- 
vestigate and to consult with the 
Building Trades Department and cen- 
tral body of Philadelphia. 


Upon the invitation of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
inviting the A. F. of L. to send a 
delegation to Europe to study the In- 
ternational Federation and its meth- 
ods, it was decided that it was im- 
possible to accept the invitation. 
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Upon the subject of affiliation with 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions the Council directed 
that negotiations and correspond- 
ence be continued with the hope that 
ultimately an agreement may be 
reached. 


Upon the action of the Atlantic 
City convention authorizing Presi- 
dent Green to present in person the 
contribution of the A. F. of L. to the 
International Labor Office, President 
Green stated that it would be inad- 
visable for him to leave the United 
States at the present time. 

The Council authorized President 
Green to arrange with Fraternal 
Delegates William L. Hutcheson and 
Frank Farrington to present per- 
sonally to the International Labor 
Office the Federation gift which was 
to be made as a memorial to the late 
Samuel Gompers. 

The reply of Albert Thomas, Di- 
rector of the Internatienal Labor 
Office, to the protest registered by 
Andrew Furuseth of the Seamen’s 
Union against the proposed seamen’s 
code was presented to the Council 
and made part of the record. 


The proposal for a joint commis- 
sion on immigration composed of 
Mexican and American workers was 
considered. President Green was au- 
thorized to select two representatives 
to work in conjunction with the two 
representatives already appointed by 
the Mexican Federation of Labor 
and to keep the expenses involved to 
the lowest possible amount. 

The report of W. D. Mahon, who 
served as fraternal delegate from the 
Federation to the convention of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor, was 
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submitted for the information of the 
Council. The Council adopted a 
resolution thanking Mr. Mahon for 
his services. 


The Council considered the situa- 
tion growing out of the Canadian liti- 
gation instituted by an independent 
clothing manufacturer to secure the 
exclusive right to use the clasped 
hands design in the label used on his 
products. President Green was au- 
thorized to take steps to protect the 
rights of the Federation. 


The Council declined the invitation 
of the Australian Labor Party to 
send representatives to Honolulu to 
participate in a peace conference. It 
was further decided that national and 
international unions should be noti- 
fied of this action of the Council. 


The Council authorized President 
Green to send a representative to the 
conference called by the World Con- 
ference on Narcotic Education for 
Philadelphia, July 5-10, to devise a 
program to combat the menace of 
narcotic drug addiction through edu- 
cation. 


The Council decided it was impos- 
sible to accept the invitation from the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions to participate in the World 
Migration Congress to be held in 
London in May. 


Upon legislative matters President 
Green reported the assistance that 
has been given in the interests of the 
Watson-Parker Bill introduced in 
Congress at the request of the rail- 
road organizations. He stated in his 
opinion the bill preserves the right 
to strike. It provides for collective 
bargaining, then mediation or arbi- 
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tration if necessary, but not compul- 
sory arbitration. The Council ap- 
proved the action taken and directed 
that all possible assistance be con- 
tinued to advance this legislation. 

Vice-President Ryan, on behalf of 
the railroad unions and at their re- 
quest, expressed thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the assistance rendered by 
the Federation in behalf of this legis- 
lation. 

President Green further reported 
work done to promote a convict labor 
bill to enable states to pass legislation 
regulating convict labor within their 
jurisdictions, also the progress on the 
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Fitzgerald Bill to provide work- 
men’s compensation for the District 
of Columbia and assistance rendered 
by the Federation in support of com- 
pensation legislation for Massa- 
chusets, President Green, John Frey 
and Thomas Duffy appearing before 
the Massachusetts Legislature on be- 
half of this measure. 


The Executive Council declined to 
issue charters upon applications for 
newsboys’ unions in Chicago and In- 
dianapolis. 


The Council set Friday, June 25, 
as the date for the next meeting. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1926 


May 1-4, New York City, Cadillac Hotel, 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North America. 

May 10-15, Salt Lake City, Utah, Utah 
Hotel, American Federation of Musicians. 

May , New York City, (Bi-annual 
meeting), The Associated Actors and Artistes 
of America. 

June 14-19, Cleveland, Ohio, Winton Hotel, 
Pattern Makers League of N. A. 

June 14-21, Louisville, Ky., Tyler Hotel, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America. 

June 21-25, Cleveland, Ohio, Int. Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Operators of U. S. & C., Hotel Winton. 

July 19-24, Los Angeles, Calif., Hotel Alexan- 
dria, Int. Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union 
of North America. 

July , Atlantic City, N. J., Continental 
Hotel, The National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 

July 12-19, Des Moines, Iowa, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

August 2-12, Denver, Colo., Albany Hotel, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 


August 2-12, New York City, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Int. Union of America. 

August 23-28, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. 

September 13-27, Atlantic City, N. J., Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America. 

September 13-20, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
City Auditorium, International Typographical 
Union. 

September 13-20, New York City, 
Textile Workers of America. 

September 13-18, New York City, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

September 13-24, . » Int. Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 14-22, Montreal, Canada, Mt. 
Royal Hotel, Operative Plasterers and Cement 


Finishers Int. Association. 
October 5, . , Int. Brotherhood of 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 


United 





CONCERNING TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


By Netson B. GASKILL 


Formerly Federal Trade Commissioner 


HERE is much confusion of 

thought these days in all quar- 

ters concerning the relation of 
government to business. There are 
those who deny the relation and pro- 
fess the economist’s premise of man 
in a state of natural liberty except 
that they hold fast to certain limita- 
tions upon the liberty of others to 
cheat them, steal their property and 
take their lives. To them the func- 
tion of government is the protection 
of person and property. The other 
extreme is held by men who believe 
in what has been called a “functional 
society” in which each serves some 
particular purpose in a perfect co- 
ordination of effort, which it is the 
purpose of government to secure. 

The advance of civilization has 
been a series of invasions of the 
natural liberty doctrine due to the ne- 
cessity for an advancing degree of 
coordination as the complexity of the 
social condition increased. For in- 
stance, compare the traffic conditions 
of a prairie town in pioneer days 
with those pertaining in the city into 
which it has grown. 

Here then is the struggle. Man, 
essentially an individualist. Society, 
a group idea expressing coordination 
in terms of the whole. Man thinks 
in terms of self interest, society in 
terms of group interest. Man sets 
up the group idea and calls it gov- 
ernment, as Paine said, because of 
his necessities. He perceives a need 
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for coordination. Hence the po- 
liceman. 

The function of the group is to do 
what the individual can not alone ac- 
complish and this involves not only 
such matters as stable and uniform 
media of exchange but inevitably 
turns to the subjection of individual 
conduct to conformance with group 
ideals. Too much of this is an evil 
because it dwarfs the individual, sti- 
fles imagination, hampers develop- 
ment and compresses a force which 
ultimately produces decay or blows 
the lid off. Too little denies to a 
part of the group the realization of 
legitimate aspirations and as a result 
creates a top-heavy development 
which falls or is heaved over from 
below. The relation of the group 
idea to control of the individual is 
a very delicate one always balancing 
between two failures. 

Naturally the only answer to this 
is that the sphere of group action is 
outlined by the individual failure to 
self control along lines most con- 
ducive to group benefit. The indi- 
vidual is not so constructed that he 
can always see the group benefit or 
in what respect his particular actions 
relate to it. Nor is he always will- 
ing to reduce his individual conduct 
to those terms. There will always 
be a part of the group which is “for” 
the maintenance of certain conditions 
which are seen as satisfactory. An- 
other part wiil be ‘“‘against” for the 
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reason of dissatisfaction. The pur- 
pose of the group idea will be there- 
fore to determine and remove so far 
as possible the dissatisfaction on one 
side without creating too much dis- 
satisfaction on the other. Conse- 
quently there is always a struggle be- 
tween “satisfaction” and ‘“‘dissatis- 
faction” for the power of control 
which lies in the group. This alter- 
nation is incessant and interminable 
unless one faction exterminates the 
other as the Bolsheviki tried to do 
in Russia, or has the wisdom to ap- 
ply in time, exactly the element which 
is necessary to establish a balanced 
relation. 

The alternative is a two-fold man- 
ifestation of the same idea, first the 
discovery by the individual of his 
relation to and the effect of his con- 
duct on the general welfare which im- 


plies an understanding of the terms 
of conduct which, when generally ap- 
plied, will promote the general wel- 
fare and an effort to apply them in 


his own affairs. Second, the under- 
standing by the group of the princi- 
ples of action which will, when gen- 
erally applied, eliminate so far as 
possible the just causes of dissatis- 
faction and their statement in the 
form of rules or regulations of con- 
duct. 

Two dangers intervene here. One 
is an excess of action with a lack of 
wisdom. The other is a lack of ac- 
tion and an excess of wisdom. 

It is quite clear that if the indi- 
vidual learns by his own experience 
and observation or is taught so to 
conform his own actions to the nec- 
essary standard that as to him there 
is no divergence, the need for ex- 
ternal supervision is non-existent. 
And as this example is repeated 
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throughout the group and comes to 
be representative of the group, the 
need for group supervision disap- 
pears. This is not an easy task for 
the individual and awaiting the re- 
sult of this process requires more pa- 
tience than “dissatisfaction” can 
properly be called upon to show, con- 
sequently the impulse arises to regu- 
late conduct by group control and 
produce immediate results. Being 
a reaction it is not necessarily accom- 
panied by a degree of wisdom equal 
to its force. 

It is also clear that whatever is 
perceptible to the group is in like 
manner perceptible to the individual 
in the group or to one or more of 
them who have eyes to see and ears 
to hear. And consequently the indi- 
vidual somewhere always represents 
the desire to understand and to con- 
form. This throws individuals 
thinking alike into arrangements by 
which they jointly express their 
search. In other words, there is 
nothing of which the group as such 
may be conscious of which individuals 
in the group are not and may not 
be conscious also. When the group 
consciousness loses contact with the 
individual consciousness, there is 
trouble. 

The Jack of action lies in the fail- 
ure of the group to develop and en- 
courage this individual effort and to 
cooperate with it in so far as both 
perceive the necessities of coordinated 
action to the elimination of just 
causes of dissatisfaction. Whatever 
knowledge the group may have ob- 
tained is useless if it is not expressed 
for the benefit of the individual and 
the efforts of the individual are use- 
less seemingly unless they can be 
given some cover of protection. 
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In last analysis the desired result 
is dependent upon individual action, 
his particular response to the require- 
ments of a_ perceived standard, 
whether that be of his own devising 
or stand as the result of a common 
conclusion reached by him and his 
fellows, or finally represent an ex- 
pression of group control. And since 
this is so, the primary relation of the 
group to the individual is that of as- 
sistance and cooperation in working 
out his line of conformance to the 
requirements of group benefit. This 
lies in facilitating the processes by 
which the individual learns to know 
not only his own work but its inter- 
relations with the processes of oth- 
ers, by collecting and contributing 
information and the observations of 
experience; in sort, aiding the indi- 
vidual to aid himself. The second- 
ary relation is that of correlating 
the results of individual effort to the 
solution of the common problem, for 
it must be apparent that as the indi- 
vidual seldom thinks in terms of the 
whole, so a number of individuals 
whose interest is common are liable 
to be most concerned with but one 
phase of the matter, that one which 
directly faces them. 

This relation implies the impar- 
tial and disinterested search by the 
group for causes of disturbance which 
while the effect of them may be lo- 
calized, are not possible of percep- 
tion from the particular point of view 
and consequently require such a sur- 
vey as only the group can give. And 
if such cause can be found and stated, 
the group must formulate a public 
policy with reference to it in the form 
of a regulation of conduct. This 
must be done with wisdom and with 
the necessary action. The alterna- 
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tive is the assumption that men turn 
naturally to wisdom as a flower to 
the sun, which experience hardly jus- 
tifies. 

Out of these two relations grows 
the third which is essentially that of 
the policeman. And here again the 
relation is not simple. In so far as 
the efforts of the individual tend to 
self control in accordance with nec- 
essary standards, self-perceived or 
expressed in common understanding 
with others in like case, this devel- 
opment must be protected from the 
subversive effect of counter activity, 
since these individuals may not form 
a vigilance committee to enforce 
their own decrees. This is the most 
important phase of this task and is 
directly affliated with the primary 
relation of cooperation by the group 
with the individual. Succeeding to 
this is the matter of securing con- 
formance to the group standards by 
those individuals who differ from the 
group concepts of public policy. 

It is in this light that the trade as- 
sociation develops its real signifi- 
cance. It is essentially a concerted 
effort of individuals as such to seek 
a solution of common problems and 
it implies not only a community of 
interest but a common principle of 
solution. It seeks and it must find 
the statement of rules of action 
which, if universally applied, will re- 
sult in the benefit of the whole ar- 
rangement of individuals, while leav- 
ing each free within those rules to 
express his individuality. It mis- 
takes its function only when its efforts 
are directed to limiting this freedom 
and reducing individual action to a 
common denominator. The trade 
association is above all else an ex- 
pression of self government and, be- 
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cause it is so, it is open to all the ad- 
vantages and subject to all the dis- 
advantages which attend the same 
idea expressed in a state or a na- 
tional government. 

As a method of self government a 
trade association labors under sev- 
eral disadvantages. As between the 
individual and the entire group, it 
represents something more than the 
one, something less than the other. 
The individual goes into it expecting 
to gain thereby, usually expecting 
this benefit to materialize directly. 
If this expectation is defeated, he 
may withdraw. As the advantages 
which any individual draws down 
from the processes of any group af- 
filiation are more indirect in their 
course than directly expressed, the 
trade association is under constant 
pressure to express a direct beneficial 
result. But it must not yield for pre- 
cisely the same reasons which apply 
to general group action of the same 
character, even if the agreements 
which naturally form the basis of 
such direct results, were not prohib- 
ited by the group. The obligation 
of the trade association is to educate 
the individual in the value of the in- 
direct result obtainable by all alike 
through conformance to common 
rules of action. 

The second disadvantage under 
which the trade association labors is 
that its expressions are dependent 
upon acquiescence and, if this is ob- 
tained, are applicable to all in like 
case only when the membership is 
coincident with the industry repre- 
sented. If the trade association as 
an incident of self government is to 
reach its possible usefulness it must 
develop some method of effective ex- 
pression. This will require a closer 
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coordination between the organinza- 
tions themselves and between them 
and the expression of group or pub- 
lic policy and both will have to move. 
In addition to a clear perception 
of the fact that its primary function 
lies in the development of a common 
rule or principle of action whose 
employment benefits the whole of the 
membership and, indirectly, each in- 
dividual, so that conflict with public 
policy will be avoided and suspicion 
discharged, there must come a recog- 
nition that one association can not 
consider its problem alone but must 
appreciate the relation which its 
problems bear to conditions existent 
in dependent or affiliated lines. For 
just as the formation of a public pol- 
icy by the group in general requires 
that the solution embrace all the fac- 
tors in the problem and deal justly 
with them all, so the trade associa- 
tion as an expression of the same 
principle of government must include 
the problems of others with its own. 
This similarity of procedure will be 
essential to the development of any 
method of effectuating the results of 
association activity. Because only 
by this means can it be expected that 
the processes of an association and 
public policy will coincide. 
Naturally this coincidence must 
arise and continue if the products of 
trade association activity are to be 
effective beyond the extent and dura- 
tion of acquiescence. Otherwise a 
condition would arise in which public 
policy would be found to contain 
within itself an agency in opposition 
to its own purposes This does not 
mean that association policy would 
remain always fluid and yielding or 
that public policy would be always 
solid and unyielding, but that the ba- 
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sis upon which the two processes 
would stand must necessarily be the 
same. 

Assuming this not impossible pos- 
tulate, there seems to be no reason 
why this associated activity might not 
be brought to a basis of cooperation 
with the agencies whatever they may 
be, which formulate public policy and 
enforce it. Or that meanwhile the 


expressions of trade association ac- 
tivity might not be properly made the 
subject of adoption and enforcement 
by the public policy policeman in so 
far as their coincidence with stated 
public policy might be determined. 


In arriving at any common under- 
standing the trade association labors 
under the handicap of a public policy 
which was formulated prior to the 
modern development of the idea. 
This policy was founded upon antip- 
athy to agreement or concert of ac- 
tion among individuals because of a 
seemingly innate tendency to direct 
action and the production of direct 
benefits exclusively to the advan- 
tage of those directly concerned. 
While the strictness of the prohibi- 
tion was abated by the adoption of 
the so-called rule of reason in the 
Standard Oil dissolution suit, the un- 
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certainty of application still remains. 

Much of the seeming difficulty, 
however, disappears if the trade as- 
sociation abides strictly within the 
terms of its purpose and refraining 
from agreement on direct results, 
confines its attention to methods and 
rules of action. The difficulty re- 
mains, however, in the fact that in 
many instances, the acquiescence of 
a part of an industry in the adoption 
of a particular rule of action merely 
opens the way for a successful use of 
the opposite course of conduct, and 
the ultimate fact that the problem of 
the association is essentially one of 
economics. How far individual self 
government may reach conclusions of 
an economic character of which the 
law takes no cognizance, and agree to 
conform thereto, without challenge, 
remains an open question. And it 
seems that the trade association can 
enter this field only when some 
method, not now available, shall have 
been worked out, which will coordi- 
nate association activity with the for- 
mulation of public policy. 

In fact, the development of this 
possibility seems to be the greatest 
opportunity for the trade associa- 
tion. 


. All knowledge is lost which ends in the knowing, 
for every truth we know is a candle given us to 


work by. 


Gain all the knowledge you can, and then use it 
for the highest purpose.—Ruskin. 





W hat life itself may be we can not know till all men share the chance to know. 











—Josephine Peabody. 
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WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU 


THE FIRST TRADE UNION COLLEGE 


Joun VAN VAERENEWYCK 


Secretary of Boston Trade Union College 


HE trade union college of Bos- 
ton is just what, by its title, it 
purports to be, a college for 
working men and working women 
who are actively identified with the 


movement for organized labor and 
members of labor unions. Estab- 
lished, controlled and managed by 
working men, it stands squarely upon 
its own feet as an educational insti- 
tution. It is not the plaything of 
theorists or educators, nor is it a 
branch or annex of some larger col- 
lege or university which regards la- 
bor and the labor movement as a 
single phase of the various human ac- 
tivities with which it deals. 

Seven years ago, the Trade Union 
College, the first institution of its 
kind in the United States, opened its 
doors. What was a tentative experi- 
ment in the spring of 1919, is now, in 
the spring of 1926, apparently a solid 
success. It has lived through the 
period of its infancy, overcome many 
difficulties, passed many obstacles, 
and, with problems aplenty to be met 
unsolved, is entering upon a lusty 


childhood. 


The college was established by the 
Boston Central Labor Union in the 
belief that progress for organized 
wage earners can be assured only by 
social and industrial policies, shaped 
by their own right thinking, and that 
their ambitions for self-betterment 
must, therefore, include a concern for 
the higher training of the mind. It 
offers systematic study of the ideas 
and influences that dominate society, 
dealing with them in classes where 
they can be presented in a scientific 
spirit by specialists and discussed 
with freedom by the students. 

To the men and women of the la- 
bor movement, the college affords 
two distinctive advantages: first, its 
control by organized labor enlists 
the self respect of trade unionism, 
now aroused to develop its intellec- 
tual resources for playing a construc- 
tive part in society. Second, its dis- 
cussion method makes a point of co- 
operative learning, the instructors 
contributing their specialized knowl- 
edge and technique, and the students 
their experience, so that theory is 
kept in contact with attested practice. 
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Beyond all it was a response to a 
call for a school for men and women 
who believed in and stood for the or- 
ganization of the workers, who 
through its teachings should be more 
able to advance the interest of the 
cause they stood for, should be bet- 
ter fitted to hold their own in discus- 
sion and dealing with the representa- 
tives of the intellectual and moneyed 
classes whose interest do not always 
run parallel with those of the worker, 
and whose sympathies are in opposi- 
tion to unionism and all it stands for. 

It has been the custom and contin- 
ues to be the custom to regard edu- 
cation as a process which ends for 
the masses with the lower school, for 
the more fortunate, with the high 
school, and for the gifted few with 
the university. We speak pityingly of 
the man whose early education has 


been neglected, but have no pity for 
our fellows or ourself that we are 
neglecting the greater opportunity of 
the latter and a more mature educa- 


cation. To have education cover a 
whole of life for all of us is not re- 
garded by any great number of peo- 
ple as more than an idle dream. But 
to advocate this dream as a thor- 
oughly serious, practical plan of life, 
a workable idea, is the purpose of 
those interested in adult education, 
and particularly those who are inter- 
ested in workers’ education. The 
plan is only to extend the various 
schemes of adult education, of a ra- 
tional, social education to its logical 
completion. The obstacle to be 
overcome is an anti-social idea, that 
idea that makes us believe in things 
rather than in men, believe in indi- 
vidual profit and privileges rather 
than in the social good fortune and 
individual human wealth. 
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Just where, then, does the Trade 
Union College fit into the educational 
scheme in Massachusetts? With 
Harvard, Tufts, Boston University, 
“Tech,” and many other institutions 
within easy access, what need did it 
supply that these could not? There 
is no lack of part time, evening, uni- 
versity extension, and other free edu- 
cation in Massachusetts. Why, then, 
a special labor college? Because 
there happened to be this gap in the 
educational scheme of Massachusetts 
which the Trade Union College was 
designed to fill, namely, a need for 
workers’ training in academic sub- 
jects with special reference to making 
good the deficiencies due to the cut- 
ting short of early education. The 
labor leaders of Boston having no 
such higher education and finding 
themselves in a world where educa- 
tion is sorely needed, wanted a school 
of their own which would be made to 
meet their peculiar necessities. There 
are many officials of labor unions who 
are eager to fit themselves to hold 
their own in discussion and in nego- 
tiation with employing bodies, legis- 
lators and others. They feel that 
previously to encounters of this sort 
the untrained and uneducated man 
has been at a disadvantage with the 
college-bred man who has been ac- 
customed to systematic thinking and 
precise statements. They recognize 
the fact that an educated man or 
woman is he or she who can apply 
all these things in his daily life and 
constant struggle. They further rec- 
ognize that education increases the 
ability of the worker to secure more 
comforts as a result of more wages 
and shorter hours, gives to the 
worker time wherein to enjoy them, 
will soonest lift him to a higher level 
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of manhood and at the same time 
give strength, new hope and ambition 
for better education and culture. 

This educational experiment that 
was tried in Boston is already having 
results that are most gratifying to its 
founders. Already other colleges 
are being established in other cities 
throughout the country. In many 
cases, even to the wording of the 
prospectus and the arranging of the 
course, they are being copied almost 
exactly. Already in Massachusetts 
the cities of Lynn, Salem, Brockton, 
Worcester, Springfield, and others 
have expressed a wish to have exten- 
sion courses given there. 

In the light of experience the col- 
lege has settled down to a stride 
which it now bids fair to keep up. 
The program for 1925-26 was made 
up of the five principal courses that 
showed the interest and wish on the 
part of the students: 


Psychology, Prof. H. H. Harley, 
Simmons College. 

Labor Law and Decisions, Prof. N. 
Isaacs, Harvard Law School. 

Literature of Social Significance, 
H. L. Dana. 

Economics (Our Economic Or- 
ganization), Tutor Redvers Opie, 
Harvard College. 

Discussion, Henry Wise. 
English, Miss Hansen. 
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The classes meet on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of 
each week for twenty-four consecu- 
tive weeks. This plan of running 
through this period of twenty-four 
weeks was to give the student a con- 
tinuity of a subject to enable him to 
real study and thinking. Cooperative 
arrangements were made with sev- 
eral labor organizations on the basis 
of scholarships, which these unions 
paid for, and for which they could 
send as many of their members to 
the classes as desired to come. This 
plan originally started with the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and finally spread to other 
unions in Boston. This plan bids 
fair to bring good results both to the 
college and to the unions that avail 
themselves of this plan. In fact we 
are closing one of the best years in 
the life of our Trade Union College. 

“Before long,” quoted Mr. Dana, 
“the acorn may have become an oak 
spread out to cover the chief indus- 
trial centers of New England. This 
humble trade union college may be- 
come a part of the nation-wide, and 
even a world-wide movement for |ib- 
eration of the working classes by 
means of ‘democracy in education and 
education for democracy.’ Little did 
we dream that this prophecy was to 
be realized, for today in America 
workers in thousands are seriously in- 
terested in education.” 


























guaranteed to every American boy and girl. 


I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life is 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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UNION EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


FREEMAN M. Sa.tus 
Editor, The Labor News 


“The realization of a dream of 
more than twenty years” was an ex- 
pression used by a member of the 
committee on education following the 
completion of a lecture and reading 
room furnished by the Worcester, 
(Mass.) Central Labor Union, lo- 
cated in the Union Labor Temple, 
where at least 60 per cent of the 
local unions hold their meetings. 

Time and again during the past 
few years, or since the subject of 
education took on greater propor- 
tions at the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, efforts 
were made to carry on educational 
work, but, handicapped for want of 
necessary funds and appropriate 
quarters, little progress was made. 

But, provided now, with that 
which was lacking, viz: a well fur- 
nished, spacious room in which to 
hold lectures, study classes, and a 
library, which, though comparatively 
small (about 300 volumes), covers 
many important subjects, all of which 
were contributed by members of 
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trades unions, members of the com- 
mittee feel confident that the future 
warrants good results. 

Two evenings a month are devoted 
to lectures, for which speakers from 
local educational institutions and men 
of prominence in business, science, 
labor and the professions have been 
secured, and these are followed by 
discussions, all of which have proven 
of much interest and benefit to those 
who participated. 

While study classes have not as 
yet been formed, members of the 
committee are hopeful in this direc- 
tion, future results depending, they 
believe, on the amount of interest 
manifested in the work as carried on 
at present. 

While not elaborate, the furnish- 
ings about the room are such as to 
attract much attention and members 
of the committee have been the re- 
cipients of numerous compliments re- 
garding the general appearance. 
These include an eight-foot mahog- 
any table, with an attractive parlor 
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reading lamp, comfortable leather 
and cane chairs, flower boxes contain- 
ing ferns and other plants, pongee 
curtains at the windows, and the floor 
is covered with linoleum of an at- 
tractive design. 

The library, which occupies a row 
of shelves at one side of the room, is 
neatly arranged, its three hundred 
volumes being cataloged and placed 
in such a position as to be easily ac- 
cessible to the reader. 

The color scheme, selected for 
painting woodwork, walls and ceil- 
ings, is in keeping with the furnish- 
ings. The wainscotting is painted 
dark green, while the walls and ceil- 
ings are light buff. 

The artistic part in the prepara- 
tion of the room was in charge of 
members of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, who besides occupy- 


ing the room for meeting purposes 
two evenings a month, are privileged 
to hold entertainments of various 
kinds. 

What promises to prove helpful 
in bringing about increased interest 
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in this new department, was a move- 
ment started at a recent meeting for 
the organization of a Wednesday 
night club. The nucleus for such an 
organization was started with a mem- 
bership of twenty-five, when a sug- 
gestion for all to be present at meet- 
ings was well received. It is planned 
to increase this number and in the 
absence of a speaker it is proposed to 
have some member lead in a discus- 
sion of subjects in which labor is in- 
terested. 

The meetings held thus far have 
been most interesting, and included 
among the speakers were Professor 
Brandenburg of Clark College; 
Charles L. Reed of Salem, Mass., a 
member of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau; John E. Lynch, Supervisor 
of Public Schools, Worcester; and 
John E. Millea, of Babson’s Institute, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

The committee has outlined a 
splendid programme for future meet- 
ings and though not over-enthusiastic, 
hope for good results along this new 
line of endeavor. 





“The successful working of a self-governing community presupposes an electorate 
constantly being re-educated, constantly readjusting its values and its attitudes 
toward the work and personnel of the government.” 

“It is possible to organize the constructive sympathy and the constructive in- 
telligence of groups and persons, and make them effective in the common life. 
An urgent task of our time is, accordingly, the organization of adult education, of 
adult information, of the material upon which the citizen’s mind may feed.”— 
From “New Aspects of Politics” by Charles Edward Merriam. 





APPRENTICE TRAINING IN NEW YORK 


HuGH FRAyNE 


Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


HROUGH the years of uphill 

struggles of the trade-union 

movement of this country it was 
early discovered that the corner-stone 
of its success was education among the 
workers, and during all the years of 
its activities for the establishment of 
social and economic justice no sub- 
ject has been given more serious con- 
sideration and support by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor than has 
that of education. This wise decision 


on the part of the trade unions of the 
early days to foster and promote, 
wherever possible, education and de- 
velopment among its members of that 


time, the present and the future, is 
fully justified, and while we do not 
pretend that we have reached the 
goal of that final accomplishment we 
are justified in the belief that what 
has been accomplished up to this time 
is the strongest argument and en- 
couragement for us to continue this 
work until we shall become an edu- 
cated: nation with ignorance and illit- 
eracy entirely abolished. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has gone far in its program of 
education and enlightenment. One of 
the places where it stands out most 
effectively is in the field of industrial 
education and trade training. 

The apprenticeship system devel- 
oped through the New York Building 
Congress is meeting the apprentice- 
ship problem in Greater New York 
and is being adopted in other cities; 
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especially in the larger ones. Briefly, 
the system is as follows: 

To provide a sufficient number of 
skilled mechanics to meet the needs 
of the building industry. 

To induce a sufficient number of 
capable young men to enter the build- 
ing trades. 

To encourage employers to employ 
their quota of apprentices. 

Through cooperative effort to pro- 
vide each of these apprentices with 
steady employment through their ap- 
prenticeship period. 

Through the collective efforts of 
educational authorities, employers’ 
and employees’ associations, to pro- 
vide a thorough training that will in- 
sure for the future craftsmen worthy 
of the name. 

The Apprenticeship Commission of 
the New York Building Congress is 
one of ten committees of the New 
York Building Congress and was or- 
ganized and established to develop a 
sound, permanent system to train ap- 
prentices to become skilled mechanics 
for the building industry. It is com- 
posed of employers, representatives 
of labor and members of the New 
York Building Congress. None of 
the latter is directly connected with 
the building industry as employer or 
employee. It is financed by funds ob- 
tained through the New York Build- 
ing Congress, fees of the apprentices, 
and through contributions from em- 
ployers, labor unions and the public 
at large. It is operated through joint 
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apprenticeship committees composed 
of three employers and three repre- 
sentatives of labor for each trade. 

An analysis of each trade is made, 
after which, if found advisable, 
courses of study are arranged and 
agreements reached to give the ap- 
prentice full opportunity to gain skill 
and a thorough knowledge of the 
trade. 

In cooperation with the board of 
education such fundamental and re- 
lated subject-matters as are found ad- 
visable are taught by practical men in 
the evening schools. Classes are in 
session for two evenings a week for 
two hours each, the work as a rule 
being divided equally between shop 
practice and theory. Accurate rec- 


ords are kept of the apprentice’s prog- 
ress, both in the school and on the 
job, wage increases being determined 


thereby. The success of this sound, 
practical program depends upon the 
active, whole-hearted support of all 
interested in the building industry. 
The trade unions have made great 
progress in the development of up- 
to-date methods in training mechan- 
ics, especially the building, the print- 
ing and the metal trades. In coop- 
eration with employers and the school 
authorities they have reached a point 
where there is no longer any room 
for the complaint that there is a 
scarcity of well-trained workers. Be- 
sides a constructive system of induct- 
ing into the trades those who are of 
the right type to become highly 
skilled and competent mechanics in 
the various trades, they cojointly as- 
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sume responsibility to see that the ap- 
prentice is protected in every way un- 
til he is a full-fledged journeyman. 
There are many so-called trade 
schools in this country where they at- 
tempt to teach young men and wo- 
men trades and parts of trades, and 
turn them out after a time, absolutely 
unfit to take their proper places in 
any of the trades or callings. They 
become dangerous competitors of the 
unions, who have worked to establish 
themselves not only as skilled in their 
trades but to establish a high standard 
of living. In many of the private 
trade schools employers train young 
men especially for their own industry 
and when that young man leaves that 
employment he is helpless to go out 
into the world because he is not com- 
petent to work as a skilled mechanic 
and command the wage rates and 
standards established by the unions. 
The untrained worker is a liability 
on industry. The trained worker is 
its greatest asset. Trained mechanics 
and skilled workers are a nation’s in- 
come, while the poorly, inefficiently 
trained are a deficit. There is no 
danger to a trade or industry from 
having highly skilled mechanics. The 
danger comes from the _ poorly 
trained, the indifferently trained me- 
chanic, the one who has virtually to 
pick up the trade himself or steal it, 
because either the employer who 
hires him or the mechanics working 
with him are not interested sufficiently 
to see that he is properly trained and 
turned out a highly skilled workman. 
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Harry LAanc 


elists as well as composers of 

drama, and, for that matter, 
all those who master the art of 
American belles-lettres, apparently 
overlook a great field, long since ripe 
to harvest. The result is that two 
aspects of American culture miss each 
other. Polite literature passes over 
the universe of organized labor— 
with a loss to both. 

I repeat the charge; in like man- 
ner, emphasize the synonymity of the 
subjects; yet, not expect the stare of 
the readers. 

Organized labor is not merely an 
economic force. We are used to 
such view. It is a wrong view, nev- 
ertheless. Organized labor is edu- 
cational, as well. It is an influence for 
refinement and culture. Its ideals as 
to the uplift of men to a state of hu- 
man coherence remove that which is 
coarse and rude. Not to over-stress 
its equalizing of industrial conditions 
that creates an opportunity for a 
higher life for a greater portion of 
people, organized labor, by its very 
existence, appeals for loftiness of 
thought and a high development of 
esthetic faculties. The courtly, as 
well as the urbane and graceful dame, 
polite literature, should, therefore, 
neither feel ashamed, nor mortified, 
while walking alongside of organized 
labor. 

Even more, a stroll in Labor’s land 
may bring her delight, as Labor has 
romance. 


A MERICAN fiction writers, nov- 
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Labor’s movements experience ad- 
ventures of every style. Surprising 
incidents of thrill, as well, as of vi- 
brating emotions in other forms, are 
met at every step on Labor’s ground. 
Labor’s soil bears a variety of roots. 
The blossoms of its fields are color- 
ful. Labor’s region has trees that 
whisper and creeks that murmur, as 
well as winds that whistle and storms 
that shout. It is the harbor of a 
great mass of men and women, mul- 
titudes, millions, that come and go, 
flock and swarm, dream and act, 
laugh and cry, sing and curse. It has 
galleries of portraits. The panorama 
is great. Groups of picturesque fig- 


ures, as well as striking individual 


characters, pass continuously. It is 
a world of its own creation and de- 
sign; at times languidly submissive 
and obedient, often daringly uncon- 
trollable and rebellious. Character- 
istic tragedies and curious comedies 
are to be seen through its windows, 
and overheard behind its walls. 
Hence, there are all elements from 
which to interlace allegories, elabo- 
rate stories, spin legends, weave nov- 
els, build dramas. 

Yet, those who constitute Ameri- 
ca’s polite literature pass over La- 
bor’s land without noticing its in- 
comparable treasures. 

A character sketch of a single indi- 
vidual, and yet a vivid and penetrat- 
ing portrait of all surroundings, is 
taken as an established criterion for 
the literary novel. “Babbitt” by Sin- 
clair Lewis is heralded as an exam- 
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ple. Typically American in every de- 
tail, exclusively American from fore- 
head to heels, and understandingly, 
as well as vividly and carressingly 
followed and outlined, “Babbitt’’ por- 
trays the alertness and the dullness 
of a whole civilization. Other types, 
not elaborated at length as is Bab- 
bitt, either sketched by Lewis, or 
drawn by other great or average nov- 
elists, represent worldlings and spir- 
itualists in miniature. Labor offers 
both. Labor offers many a type. No 
one who surveys the national scene 
could escape them. None, however, 
got into an American book. 

Not even a glimpse, though there 
is enough material not only for a 
solitary book, but for a whole shelf 
of books. 

The American laborite is not to be 
confused with the fickle politician 


who is everywhere and nowhere, who 
knows all and knows nothing, who 
has opinions and has none; neither 
with the dogmatic propagandist who 
has all of his and the world’s wisdom 
pressed in a thimble, which doesn’t 


even overflow. Those who conceive 
that the typical labor man may be 
confounded with the typical politician 
or agitator whom novelists, and even 
more, short-story writers, did tackle 
here and there, have a wrong concep- 
tion, indeed. 

If the labor man is a politician, so 
is the clergyman, so is the settlement 
worker, so is every one that is classi- 
fied as a “public-spirited citizen.” 
The same applies to the family of 
propagandists, whether of the soap- 
box branch, or of the pulpiteers. 
The labor man may be one of them, 
and may not. The field in which he 
is engaged is entirely different from 
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the fields of other social activities: 
so is he, exhibiting only the essential 
characteristics of his group. 

In him there is much of the modern 
business man who sleeps regular 
hours, has rested eyes, and enjoys 
an afternoon attire; but, there is 
much more to him of the moving sil- 
houettes around the tables of Bo- 
hemianism in unconventional cafés. 
In him there is much of the scientifi- 
cally efficient factory inspector, whose 
mind is a facts-finding bureau; but 
as for a compass to direct his life’s 
journey he oftener calls to service 
his heart, which is hot with passion 
for waging war with all winds, the 
stormier the better. 

The portrayal of labor characters 
presents difficulties, I admit. It de- 
mands more than a facile fancy. 
Even sharp powers of observation 
are not enough. The novelist or 
dramatist who would depict the labor 
leader must, withal, possess a coher- 
ent philosophy of life, and the great 
gift of human sympathy. The job 
is surely not of a small task. It of- 
fers, however, immense opportuni- 
ties, for the materials needed for it 
are stored in the depository of all 
the fine arts. 

Why, the problem of human lead- 
ership, the greatest problem of ‘all 
times, the perpetual conflict between 
herds and pathfinders, between those 
that are celebrated to influence and 
lead and those that are to be influ- 
enced and be led, is contested daily 
on the arena of what we call the la- 
bor movement. 

Here is a theme for the dramatist. 

After a clash of interests, a battle 
of classes, a long-drawn-out strike in 
his industry, a labor leader is spurned 
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by the very men whose comfort he 
sought to enlarge. What a drama, 
when in distress he converses with 
his own shadow on the walls of a 
solitary hotel-room, repeating in bit- 
ter scepticism the words of Scott: 
“Who o’er the herd would wish to reign, 
“Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain? 

Vain as the leaf upon the stream, 

“And fickle as a changeful dream ;— 


“Thou many-headed monster thing, 
“Oh, who would wish to be thy King? . . . 


Hotel-rooms, where traveling 
union organizers lodge after a day 
of encountering hostile combatants, 
may produce material for literary 
works of all styles. So may the busi- 
ness - like - appearing union office. 
Whether the metropolitan city, the 
factory yard of a valley, or the pit of 
a coal mine, the fiction writer trail- 
ing Labor will find there bountiful 
color, sufficient conflict, affluent sol- 
emnity, and humbleness, as well. 

The drama of the misunderstood 
labor leader, hailed as a prophet and 
Messiah yesterday, and reproached 
as a traitor and a fraud today, is not 
the only labor theme. What is about 
the labor leader that shares the fate 
of Prometheus, the Titon, who stole 
fire from heaven and gave it to man, 
and is, therefore, doomed to be 
bound to a mountain and have a vul- 
ture daily consume his liver, which 
grows again at night, is devoured 
again the next day, and so on and on, 
tortured from eternity to eternity? 
The observer, gifted of human sym- 
pathy, will find that the labor leader, 
charged and persecuted by many 
forces of society for “enraging” and 
“enflaming” the masses, may be in- 
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terpreted in this, and no other way. 
As a philosophic web for a back- 
ground of a novel such interpretative 
version is excellent. The one who 
would do it well would be crowned 
by Labor as its literary laureate. 

And what of the young unexperi- 
enced labor leader who shares the 
lot of Icarus, who, according to the 
myth, attained wings to fly over all 
highlands, but whose wings, being 
made of wax, quickly melted as soon 
as he reached the vicinity of the sun, 
so that he fell back to the ground, 
fractured, shattered, and then per- 
ished in the sea? A labor novel with 
this legend at bottom would have a 
glimpse into the heart of youth, a 
touch of romance, a cringing of that 
narrow path that just divides com- 
edy from tragedy—and makes laugh- 
ter divine. Who undertakes it? 

A sort of timidness on the part of 
American litterati keeps them out of 
Labor’s domain. 

Is it because one-——Upton Sinclair 
—tried and failed? I doubt whether 
the novelists’ fraternity had ever en- 
rolled Upton Sinclair as a fellow 
member. After putting finishing 
touches on “The Jungle” he mastered 
no more. 

Omitting Labor’s land on the part 
of American fictionists is certainly a 
continuous loss to both. American 
literature misses that colorful, rain- 
bow-like part of American life called 
Labor’s. World; at the other hand, 
American Labor is in need of being 
portrayed and of having on its shoul- 
ders the fine woven veil of literature. 
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Self-government places upon every 
citizen the responsibility for personal 
decision upon all issues submitted to 
voters at the polls and for informing 
himself or herself so that perform- 
ance of franchise duties will promote 
those ideals and purposes which every 
American reveres. 

The right of franchise carries with 
it solemn obligations. Upon the way 
each citizen fulfills these obligations 
depend the efficiency, the progress 
and the integrity of our government. 
Indifference gives opportunity for 
those who look upon politics as a 
medium through which to get a liv- 
ing without productive labor, whereas 
politics is the medium through which 
the citizenry must conduct certain col- 


lective interests. The voters select 
the agents who are to perform def- 
inite business functions and deter- 
mine broad administrative policies 
for them. If the voters do not per- 
form their duties wisely and efficiently 
this is quickly reflected in govern- 
ment. Whatever kind of government 
we have reflects exactly how voters 
respond to the obligation of the fran- 
chise. 

A duty fundamental in the achieve- 
ment of good government comes in 
the next primaries. In order that 
every trade unionist might plan in 
advance to do his full duty at the 
polls a schedule of primary dates was 
furnished labor unions. 


DATES FOR STATE NOMINATING PRIMARIES 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Indiana 
Alabama 
Oregon 

West Virginia 


Florida 
North Carolina 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 
Texas 
Kentucky 


Missouri 
Oklahoma 
Virginia 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 


Mississippi 
Wyoming 
California 
Montana 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Wisconsin 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Vermont 
0 ee 


New Jersey 28 


Not fixed by law 


*Georgia 
Not fixed by law 


*S. Carolina 
*Date to be set later by governing bodies of 


political parties holding primaries or conven- 
tions. 
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LEGISLATION 


American Federation of Labor Legislative Committee 


EADERS in Congress state there 
will be if possible an adjourn- 
ment about May 15. In the 

meantime, it is proposed that certain 
preferred measures will be permitted 
to come before the House and Senate 
for vote. While many hearings have 
been held on various bills and the 
members of Congress have been ac- 
tive, few measures have passed both 
houses. 

Conscription—Hearings were held 
on the Capper-Johnson conscription 
bill, but there is not likely to be any 
action this session of Congress. All 


the witnesses attacked the bill, espe- 
cially on the ground of impracticabil- 
ity. A letter written by President 


Green was read into the record in 
which he said: “Industrial conscrip- 
tion involves a form of industrial serv- 
itude. It takes from industrial service 
that voluntary characteristic so pro- 
nounced among American workers. 
The working people of our country 
will give efficient service in time of 
war, but they ask that they be per- 
mitted to give it voluntarily and not 
be compelled to do so through the 
application of industrial conscrip- 
tion.” The bill would give power to 
one man, the President of the United 
States, to conscript labor in industry 
as well as for active service in the 
army and navy. 

Immigration—It has been defi- 
nitely settled by the Immigration 
Committees of both the House and 
Senate that there will be no change 
in immigration law except that former 
service men now in Europe will be 
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permitted to enter the United States 
under the non-quota provisions. La- 
bor does not object to this provision. 
Workmen’s Compensation—The 
Fitzgerald bill providing compensa- 
tion for injuries to wage earners in 
the District of Columbia has been 
favorably reported to the House. 
Representative Underhill announced 
he will endeavor to substitute his bill 
for the Fitzgerald bill. The Under- 
hill bill would give insurance com- 
panies the right to write compensation 
insurance for the employes. The 
Fitzgerald bill provides that compen- 
sation shall be paid through a Fed- 
eral fund at a cost of only about 2 per 
cent for administration. From 40 to 
60 per cent of the money paid insur- 
ance companies goes for overhead ex- 
penses, leaving from 40 to 60 per cent 
to be paid in compensation. Labor 
is fighting for the Fitzgerald bill. 
Convict Labor—The American 
Federation of Labor bill giving the 
various states power to prohibit the 
sale of convict-made goods trans- 
ported from other states is being 
favorably considered by the Labor 
Committee of the House. Practically 
the only opposition so far has come 
from officials of penitentiaries in 
states where the convicts are used to 
manufacture goods under contract to 
be sold on the open market. 
Garrett-W adsworth Amendment— 
This amendment to the Constitution, 
which would make it practically im- 
possible to ever again amend that doc- 
ument, is believed to have small 
chance of passage. Labor has made 
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a vigorous campaign against the pro- 
posed amendment. It is believed im- 
possible to secure a two-thirds vote 
for the amendment. 

Railroads—The railroad bill, 
which provides the machinery for 
maintaining industrial peace in the 
transportation and shop services, has 
passed the House and was reported 
favorably to the Senate where it is 
expected to pass. 

Coal—Hearings on many coal bills 
that have been introduced have been 
held by the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Members of Congress who submitted 
the bills were first heard. Repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and the American 
Federation of Labor entered protest 
against all the bills. It was pointed 
out that any legislation seeking to 
fix wages and prices of coal would be 
unconstitutional according to previ- 
ous decisions of the Supreme Court. 
It is not believed there will be any coal 
legislation. 

Governmental Reorganization— 
The Smoot-Mapes bill, which pro- 
poses to give absolute power to the 
President to reorganize the govern- 
mental departments, has been pigeon- 
holed, for this session at least. The 
arguments against the amendment by 
representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and other organiza- 
tions were so convincing that its spon- 
sors realized there was no chance for 
its passage. 

Blue Laws—The Lankford bill, 
which would prohibit in the District 
of Columbia all amusements of any 
character or commercial business even 
to the extent of renting halls for union 
meetings, is not a popular measure, as 
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hearings on the measure were indefi- 
nitely postponed by the District of 
Columbia Committee. This means 
that the proposal is killed so far as the 
present Congress is concerned. 

Longshoremen’s Compensation— 
No serious opposition has developed 
against the Longshoremen’s Compen- 
sation bill introduced at the request 
of Mr. Anthony J. Chlopek, Presi- 
dent of the Longshoremen’s Inter- 
national Association. Hearings have 
been held by a sub-committee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and by 
the whole Committee on Judiciary of 
the House. 

Maternity and Infancy—The bill 
providing for the extension for two 
years of federal aid to the states in 
maternity cases passed the House un- 
der suspension of the rules, which 
required a two-thirds majority. The 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, however, refused to approve 
of the bill. Senator Sheppard an- 
nounced he would fight for the bill 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Farm Relief—Fifteen organiza- 
tions of farmers have agreed upon a 
bill for the relief of the farmers of 
the country. Representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor ap- 
peared before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House and advo- 
cated its passage. The bill proposes 
equalization throughout the year of 
prices of farm products. 

Porto Rico—Through the efforts 
of representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor bills were intro- 
duced by Senator Pittman and Rep- 
resentative Sabbath providing for a 
joint committee of the Senate and 
House to investigate the political, in- 
dustrial, economic and social condi- 
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tions in Porto Rico and report its 
findings to Congress as speedily as 
possible. 

Virgin Islands—Bills providing for 
the granting of civil government to 
the Virgin Islands were introduced 
in both houses and favorably reported 
to the House. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor objected to the provi- 
sion giving administrative power over 
the islands to the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs. This clause, however, was 
retained in the bill. 

Motion Pictures—Representative 
Upshaw of Georgia introduced a bill 
providing for the creation of a com- 
mission to be known as the Federal 
Motion Picture Commission, which 
will have censorship over the entire 
industry. The members of the com- 
mission are to be appointed for life. 
Not only will they censure the motion 
pictures but will determine the prices 
charged for them. 

Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor appeared before 
the Committee on Education and 
opposed the bill on the ground that 
it is a violation of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It is con- 
tended that the same laws that govern 
newspapers and individuals apply to 
the motion-picture industry. It is 
also contended that the motion-pic- 
ture industry was purging itself of all 
those things for which the bill pro- 
vides censorship and that public opin- 
ion was proving the most effective 
censorship. 

Vacation Pay—A clause in the Leg- 
islative Appropriation bill provided 
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that employees of the Government 
Printing Office should receive pay dur- 
ing vacations “at the rate for their 
regular positions at the time leave is 


granted.” This was strenuously ob- 
jected to by the employees, who con- 
tended that such a regulation would 
compel night workers to accept wages 
paid day workers during their vaca- 
tions. Representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor called this 
to the attention of Representative 
Albert Johnson of Washington and 
when the bill was up for action he 
raised a point of order and the clause 
was stricken from the bill. 
Retirement—After the Lehlbach 
bill on retirement had been reported 
favorably in the House a peculiar sit- 
uation arose. The bill provided for 
optional retirement at 60, 62, and 65 
years according to the class of employ- 
ment and for a maximum annuity of 
$1,200. The contributions were in- 
creased from 214 per cent to 4 per 
cent. Propaganda immediately began 
to appear crediting the White House 
with opposing optional retirement and 
the maximum annuity of $1,200. It 
was said that the Administration de- 
manded the elimination of optional 
retirement and increased the retire- 
ment ages to 65 and 70. The maxi- 
mum annuity favored was $960 and 
the contributions 314 per cent instead 
of 4 percent. The various organiza- 
tions of federal employees voted to 
reject the compromise and urge the 
passage of the Lehlbach bill. 























THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


Epwarp J. Tracy 


Assistant, Legal Information Bureau 


ERE will shortly come up for 
trial in Chicago a case which, 
when finally adjudicated, will 

affect either adversely or otherwise 
the right to strike, which is the last 
resort of trade unions when their con- 
ditions of work become unbearable. 
As the right to strike is one which the 
courts have been curtailing for some 
time past, this latest move will be 
eagerly awaited. 

The Western Union Telegraph 
Company in Chicago conducts and 
operates on the “open shop” basis, 
and in the course of its work usually 
attempts to secure permission from 
the owners or builders of an office 
building, so that its men can go upon 
the building while in the course of 
erection and install call boxes and 
other apparatus essential for the con- 
duct of its business. In Chicago, 
where the Landis Award is in effect, 
union electricians declared their un- 
willingness to work on_ buildings 
where the non-union men were in- 
stalling cables and call boxes. 

As a result of their determination, 
the Western Union sought and ob- 
tained an injunction which restrained 
the workers of eleven local unions, 
engaged in the building industry, 
from striking or refusing to work 
with these non-union employees. 

The bill of ‘complaint which was 
directed to the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, Eastern Division al- 
leged an illegal conspiracy on the 
part of the unions to compel the 
abandonment of the open shop prin- 
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ciples of the Western Union, threats 
of strikes upon buildings where the 
Western Union employed men, which 
threats were made maliciously to in- 
timidate building owners and man- 
agers into stopping the work of the 
Western Union and not with any in- 
tention of actually resorting to a 
strike. Other allegations were made, 
by which the unions were accused of 
attempting to destroy the interstate 
business of the company and of boy- 
cotting and blacklisting. This “‘con- 
spiracy and confederation” of the 
unions was characterized as illegal 
and in violation of the Interstate 
Commerce and Sherman Anti-Trust 
Acts. 

The injunction was granted by 
Judge Wilkerson and the unions and 
their agents and officers were en- 
joined from “calling a strike or 
threatening to call a strike, and from 
striking or threatening to strike 
against any person, firm or corpora- 
tion for the purpose of inducing such 
person, firm or corporation to stop 
or prevent complainant working on 
his, their, or its premises.” 

The first decision on the case was 
delivered by Judge Wilkerson and 
reported in 2 Federal (2nd) on page 
993. In that opinion he held that 
the facts stated by the Western 
Union in its bill of complaint showed 
an interference with interstate com- 
merce and said that if the purpose of 
the combination was carried out, the 
interstate commerce business of the 
company would be destroyed, and 
that the intent to restrain interstate 
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commerce appeared as an obvious 
consequence of their acts. 

The case then went to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit and the decision of the lower 
court was approved. The case will 
now come up on its merits in the near 
future, and the outcome will be in- 
teresting. It is expected that the 
lower court will sustain the position 
taken by the Western Union but the 
attorney for the unions feels that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
where the case will surely eventually 
go, will not sustain an injunction to 
prevent strikes, as was done in the 
one under discussion. The Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has taken the case un- 
der advisement and has decided to be 
represented by an attorney at the 
trial. 

The bill of complaint recited gen- 
erally that there had been threats of 
violence and injury to persons and 
property previous to September 1, 
1922, but does not charge any such 
acts or threats. According to the 
unions, these threats consisted merely 
in their notifying some one they 
would not work with non-union men. 

The following language is worthy 
of attention: “As a general rule, even 
if subject to some exceptions, what 
you may do in a certain event you 
may threaten to do, that is, give 
warning of your intention to do in 
that event, and thus allow the other 
person the choice of avoiding the con- 
sequences.” Vegelahn v. Guntner, 


167 Mass. 92. 

And again, “It appears sometimes 
to be thought that a mere threat in 
itself gives a cause of action; but this 
Workmen are 


is not so * * * 
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admittedly entitled to cease work for 
any reason, good or bad, or indif- 
ferent; and employers are entitled to 
continue workmen in their employ- 
ment for any reason, whether good 
or bad. * * * No legal excep- 
tion can be taken to the fact of the 
strike; yet it is sometimes contended 
that an action will lie for intimidating 
to the employers that in certain cir- 
cumstances that which the men are 
entitled to do will be done. If this 
be the law, nothing could be more in- 
convenient for both employer and 
workmen, as the tendency would be 
to call the strike first, without waiting 
for negotiations which would give an 
opportunity to the employers to con- 
sider whether it was to their ad- 
vantage to make the required conces- 
sions; and certainly those who ob- 
jected to the so-called threat would 
be the first to protest against a strike 
which was made without due intima- 
tion that it was about to take place.” 
Hodges v. Webb, 2 Ch. 70. 

In a large number of our states a 
strike to compel the discharge of non- 
union employees is not unlawful, but 
these cases refer to the discharge of 
fellow workers, working for the 
same employer. However the mo- 
tive impelling the discharge is the 
same in both instances, namely, the 
protection of their working standards 
and conditions. In making a request 
of this character, it is not on account 
of malice that these non-union work- 
ers are affected. “It is no crime for 
any number of persons, with no un- 
lawful object in view, to associate 
themselves together and agree that 
they will not work for or deal with 
certain men or classes of men, or 
work under a certain price, or with- 
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out certain conditions.” Carew v. 
Rutherford, 106 Mass. 1. 

In the Coppage case the Supreme 
Court made use of the following lan- 
guage: “Can it be doubted that a 
labor organization has the inherent 
and constitutional right to deny mem- 
bership to any man who will not agree 
that during such membership he will 
not accept or retain employment in 
company with non-union men? Or 
‘that a union man has the constitu- 
tional right to decline proffered em- 
ployment unless the employer will 
agree not to employ any non-union 
men ? 

And as was said above, it cannot 
be considered illegal for the men to 
notify their employer the reasons for 
their quitting. And yet this appears 
to constitute the boycott which was 
directed against the Western Union 
by the workers and their officers. 

The question of interstate com- 
merce also enters into the case. The 
charge that interference with the 
placing and installing of cables and 
call boxes, in a building still under 
course of construction, amounts to in- 
terference with interstate commerce 
would appear to be far fetched. 
Such installation would seem to be 
more in the nature of preparation, 
- for commerce succeeds to manufac- 
ture and is not a part of it. 
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Recognizing that an employer has 
the right to conduct his business in 
any legal manner, and the right to 
hire and discharge whom he pleases, 
to operate as a non-union shop, etc., 
it should also be recognized that 
workmen have similar rights. They 
may work or refuse to work for 
whomsover they please and no right 
of the employer is tnvaded when they 
refuse to work for him under condi- 
tions, which the union in the light of 
its experience have declared to be 
against the best interests of its mem- 
bership. 

Some courts have taken to them- 
selves the power of declaring when 
and under what circumstances a strike 
is lawful, and have enjoined what 
they have determined to be illegal 
strikes. But in this case, if it is im- 
possible for workmen to strike under 
the circumstances attending this con- 
tention, it would seem difficult to 
imagine where a strike would be 
legal. 

The case is an extremely im- 
portant one and every local union, 
especially in Chicago, should watch its 
progress with interest. Future de- 


velopments will be noted and in- 
formation concerning them will be 
published in subsequent issues of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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A Grammar of Politics, by HAROLD 
J. Lasxrt. Yale University 
Press. 


Harold Laski is regarded as one 
of the most brilliant living writers on 
politics, even by such conservative 
thinkers as question his soundness. 
The “Grammar of Politics” is his 
first systematic treatise on the art of 
government. More than that, it is the 
first published statement of the newer 
political philosophy which is thorough- 
going both as to theory and adminis- 
tration. So detailed is the study that 
it can not be reviewed here in all its 
completeness, but its basic assump- 
tions and its proposals in the eco- 
nomic sphere—of especial interest to 
Federationist readers—may be 
sketched. The rest is well worth 
first-hand examination. 

Mr. Laski shares his starting point 
with the philosophers of ancient 
Greece and the modern psychologist: 
Man is a social animal. Among his 
fellows he develops his best self. Be- 
cause of the social nature of his in- 
terests, he forms associations: the 
church springs out of his religious 
needs, the trade union out of his eco- 
nomic needs, the club out of his need 
for companionship. The state is only 
one association among many, the one 
which “protects the plane upon which 
the interests of men, and, therefore, 
their rights, are, broadly speaking, 
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identical.” The state does set “the 
conditions within which other asso- 
ciations move,” but “‘only because its 
mission is to enable the citizen, 
through those associations; to be that 
best self of which he is capable. 

It coordinates the activities 
of other groups with a view to that 
end.” 

At bottom, this view is not start- 
lingly unfamiliar to trades unionists. 
When the American Federation of 
Labor demands for the working class 
the right to organize, to act as a 
corporate group, to make its own in- 
ternal regulations, it is claiming a 
measure of the “pluralism” for which 
Mr. Laski argues. The Catholic 
Church, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Medical 
Association ask no less. Pluralism is 
heresy only in the background of the 
older (and still common) theory that 
the state is supreme, omnipotent, and 
moved by grace alone to suffer the 
existence of other associations. 

If Mr. Laski is realistic in his ap- 
preciation that men’s interests, and 
therefore their loyalties, are many 
and various, he is even more so when 
he comes to describe rights, the 
maintenance of which gives the state 
its only claim on conscience. Rights 
are “those conditions of social life 
without which no man can_ seek 

to be himself at his best.” 
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They are, therefore, not fixed and 
derivable from Nature, like gravita- 
tion, but change with time and place. 
Experience teaches what any given 
period requires. But always rights 
must be balanced by functions; as con- 
ditions of social life, they imply 
duties to society as well as personal 
privileges. 

Experience has already convinced 
us of the necessity for political rights. 
In the field of economic rights we still 
have much to learn. Mr. Laski 
thinks the right to property must be 
stringently restricted in our compli- 
cated industrial order. “I can never 
justly own directly as a result of the 
efforts of others. I can never justly 
own if the result of my ownership is a 
power over the life of others.” We 
require now, too, a new right to 
work, to adequate wages and to rea- 
sonable hours. 

This brings us directly to the eco- 
nomic organization which Mr. Laski 
proposes. Industry, he says, is un- 
democratically controlled, and its re- 
turns undemocratically distributed. 
The profits system as it works today 
violates the right to property. In- 
creases in wages, better hours and 
better working conditions mark only 
temporary advances for the non- 
owning classes. Reorganization 
alone can in the end satisfy the work- 
ing and professional groups. Mr. 
Laski is as skeptical as any conserva- 
tive of government operation. Gov- 
ernment control, however, is essen- 
tial in varying degree for different 
types of enterprise. 

This control will be most direct in 
the basic economic services: transpor- 
tation, coal, iron. Policy in this field 
will be directed by a parliamentary 
minister of production, assisted by 
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under-secretaries for each industry. 
These officers will be responsible to 
the national legislature. The tech- 
nical conduct of each industry, how- 
ever, Mr. Laski leaves to its govern- 
ing board, acting through regional 
boards and finally through the man- 
agers of individual plants. On the 
industrial boards, the public, the 
shareholders, and the workers will be 
represented. The managers, being 
each responsible for their own 
factory, must have a free hand in its 
management—advised, however, by 
a shop committee of workers with the 
right to carry up complaints. 

Another group of services can best 
be provided for through producers’ 
cooperatives. These are the produc- 
tion of consumption goods of a stand- 
ized character: textiles, package 
groceries, the more utilitarian house- 
hold furnishings. Finally, many 
services may—perhaps even should— 
be left to individual workers or guilds 
of craftsmen: luxuries, the decorative 
arts, for example. But everywhere 
the state guarantees the minimum 
economic rights required for the pro- 


tection of citizens in an industrial 
community. 
When some such organization 


comes generally to be recognized as 
necessary, three methods of creating 
it will suggest themselves. Confisca- 
tion and expropriation are dismissed. 
The fairest and most practical step 
will be to pay the present holders of 
plant an annuity, based on average 
earnings, that shall cease with the 
death of the beneficiary. 

A wealth of detail accompanies all 
of Mr. Laski’s proposals. The re- 


sult, though lucid, is complex, and 
careless of doctrinaire consistency, in 
true British fashion. 


For this com- 
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plexity no apology is made: “A serv- 
ice which aims at supplying the wants 
of states can not in the 
nature of things avoid complexity. 
We do not avoid it now; and it is to- 
day more dangerous because it is 
autocratic and secretive.” So ‘frank 
an admission becomes the more per- 
suasive when it is coupled, as in this 
book, with suggestions as to proced- 
ure which exhibit a practical mind and 
an observant eye. The discussion of 
promotion in the economic services, 
for example, is especially astute. 
Seniority of the ordinary civil service 
kind is bureaucratic and can serve 
only vested interests inside the plant. 
Workers’ elections open the door to 
politics where politics has no place. 
Therefore, attached to every organ 
of industrial control we must have a 
personnel committee—a little civil- 
service commission—to test the fit- 
ness of candidates for the higher 
grades from the whole field of pos- 
sibilities. New workers and appren- 
tices will be furnished by a liaison 
office mediating between the indus- 
trial governing boards and the voca- 
tional associations, successors to the 
trade union. 

In just such a common-sense fash- 
ion this amazingly provocative book 
traverses practically the whole field 
of man’s social relationships. 

PauL LEWINSON. 


The Social Significance of the Inher- 
itance Tax, by EuGento Ric- 
NANO. Translated and adapted 
by William J. Schultz. New 
York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 


By a single striking innovation in 
taxing inheritances, Rignano pro- 
poses to anticipate the principal de- 
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sires of the working classes, and thus 
prevent a threatening class struggle. 
He accepts the doctrine that the as- 
pirations of the fast-growing prole- 
tariat will be satisfied by the nation- 
alization of various industries and 
of certain elements in production. 
But this must be accomplished grad- 
ually and legally to prevent an eco- 
nomic upheaval that would be disas- 
trous for all social classes. Also, 
there must be no indemnification of 
present owners, for nationalization 
at the expense of an enormous na- 
tional debt would solve practically 
nothing. Finally, nothing must be 
done to interfere with the stimulus 
to the production of wealth and the 
accumulation of capital, that comes 
from individual initiative, spurred 
by competition and rewarded by pe- 
cuninary success. 

To solve this complex problem by 
a simple change in inheritance tax 
procedure sounds absurd, yet Rig- 
nano presents his case plausibly. 
The novel device he suggests is the 
graduation of the tax rate on es- 
tates of decedents according to the 
number of times an estate has been 
inherited. For example, the wealth 
that a decedent himself has saved 
would be taxable at the present rates 
(presumably graduated according to 
the size of the estate and the degree 
of relationship of the beneficiaries. ) 
But on that part of an estate which 
the decedent inherited from his fath- 
er’s savings, a much heavier levy, say 
50 per cent, would be imposed; while 
any portion that had descended 
through two generations might be 
taken over in its entirety by the gov- 
ernment. 





THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INHERITANCE TAX 


The gradual and automatic char- 
acter of this nationalization program 
is enhanced by providing that the na- 
tion, as a legal co-heir, shall take the 
part of estates devolving upon it in 
kind, as the other heirs do. Lands, 
buildings, and securities would come 
into the possession of the nation in 
this way, without purchase or legis- 
lative act. The administration of 
national property thus acquired is to 
be under a national property com- 
mission, which might assign most of 
the real estate to the local govern- 


ments. 

Individual enterprise will be aug- 
mented, rather than repressed, by 
such a project, since a provident 
father will realize that his children 
can inherit, without devastating tax- 
ation, only that portion of his estate 


which is due to his own labor and 
thrift. 
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Small estates, as at present, are to 
be wholly tax exempt. Various other 
exemptions are provided for, where 
equity makes it necessary. 

The book is concise and readable. 
Its chief defect is its grossly mislead- 
ing title. The general exposition of 
the proposal is completed in one 
chapter of thirteen pages. Several 
interesting details are brought out in 
Chapter 3 of Part I, and in answers 
to criticisms in Part II. A maximum 
and a minimum program for the 
United States are suggested by the 
translator in Part III. Although it 
is unlikely that Rignano’s plan will 
be accepted in toto in this country, 
the central idea of graduating inher- 
itance taxes according to the number 
of transfers of the estate is a fiscal 
device of great promise, even though 
the rates should fall far short of the 
extreme limit of confiscation. 

EDWARD R. Gray. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Workers EpucaTion Bureau 


1. Workers Education and the Public Libraries, E. C. Linde- 


man, 10 cents. 


2. Workmen’s Compensation, Thomas J. Donnelly, 10 cents. 
3. The Tragedy of Waste, Stuart Chase, 50 cents. 

4. Readings in Trade Unionism, David J. Saposs, $2.00. 
Send order to Workers Education Bureau, 476 West 24th 


Street, New York City. 


Industrial Psychology 


A Journal of Human Engineering. Edited by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird. April, 1926, special issue on Women in Industry. 





Philadelphia, Pa—Joseph Richie: 

Through the activities of the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor, the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor in Philadelphia 
and the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, with the 
officials of the Welfare Department of the State 
of Pennslyvania, a program has been arranged 
to carry out the intent of the provisions of the 
“Act.” The responsibility for the conduct of 
these prison industries rests in the Department 
of Welfare. 

Through the interest taken by organized la- 
bor, the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and the 
Welfare Department, Governor Pinchot has ap- 
pointed an advisory committee consisting of one 
representative manufacturer-employer and one 
representative of organized labor for each of 
the following industries: printing, shoemaking, 
knit-goods, textiles, garment making, cement 
blocks, metal tags, wood working and cabinet 
making and caning, this joint advisory com- 
mittee to act in cooperation with the officials of 
the Welfare Department. 

A meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Prison Industries was held on March 3, 1926, 
with Doctor Ellen C. Potter, Secretary of the 
Department of Welfare of Pennsylvania, and 
Doctor E. Stagg Whitin, Director of the Associ- 
ates for Government Service, and plans and 
purposes discussed, worked out and accepted. 

Realizing that the problems before us are to 
restrict prison-made goods from sale on the 
open market in competition with free labor and 
confine them to the state use market, what in- 
dustries should be maintained or established 
with the proper kind of equipment under com- 
petent supervision, in order that properly made 
articles be manufactured of good quality and 
workmanship that will be salable to state insti- 
tutions at a cost to the state institutions that will 
enable the penal institutions to pay wages to 
the prisoners employed in these prison indus- 
tries, part of the wages so earned to go to the 
families of the prisoners which in most cases 
are the sufferers, cost of the prisoners’ keep be 
deducted from these wages and returned to the 
state, and to determine if at any time there is 
legitimately a surplus of any manufactured arti- 
cles or goods that cannot be purchased by the 
State of Pennsylvania for state use, if there be 


a legitimate surplus, the surplus be sold to other 
governmental institutions. 

Under the proper supervision of these prison 
industries, the prisoners could be, and we hope 
to some extent they will be, trained and taught 
during their terms of sentence some occupation 
that will equip them after their release to en- 
able them to earn a livelihood and be the means 
of restoring them to useful citizens. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union 


John J. Gleeson—State of employment is 
good. Seventy-eight deaths occurred for which 
we spent $28,100. We have 951 local unions 
with a membership of 70,000. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy—Three deaths occurred for 
which we spent $3,000. State of employment is 
fair. Arrangements are under way for the 
holding of a conference to take up the matter of 
wage increases. Our membership totals 2,300. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A. 


We have 12 local unions with a total mem- 
bership of 800. Four deaths occurred for which 
we spent $1,200. No new strikes or lockouts— 
the old long standing feud is still in existence. 
State of employment is good; normal in print- 
ing branch, improving in print cutting branch. 


ALABAMA 


Florence—R. J. Barley: 

There is no evidence of employers launching 
a non-union shop drive. Women are organized 
in the garment trades, restaurant and clerks’ 
unions. Employment is good. 


ARIZONA 


Lowe!l.—Phil J. Donahue: 

There is no particular opposition to convict- 
made goods here. A few waitresses are organ- 
ized. State of employment is normal with no 
effort at curtailment. We have no seasonal 
industries. 

Tucson.—N. W. Wolfe: 

The building trades are making plans to fight 
any non-union shop movement here. This is 
not a manufacturing center, but we are protest- 
ing against any of our stores handling convict- 
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made goods. Women are partly organized in 
the restaurants. 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs—Wm. Fred Rose: 
There has been a contract let to build the 
Howe Hotel to a non-union shop contractor 
from Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 


Stockton —Don T. Stewart: 

The non-union shop has prevailed here for 
several years, but recently the engineers and 
meatcutters have reorganized. An organization 
drive is on with the central body with high 
hopes of good results in the near future. 
Women are fairly well organized by the cooks 
and waiters. Organized trades are steadily 
employed except the building crafts. Fruit and 
farm workers in great numbers are not yet em- 
ployed. 

Eureka.—N. M. Palmer: 

Women are organized in the restaurants and 
laundries. The painters and carpenters give 
non-union workers an opportunity to join their 
ranks, but if they decide not to come into the 
unions, members of these two crafts will not 
work on the same job with them. 

San Diego—E. H. Dowell: 

Merchants and Employers Association con- 
stantly fight for the open shop, but their efforts 
are not very successful. We have endorsed 
legislation to prohibit inter-state shipment of 
convict-made goods. The retail clerks have a 
few women members. Domestics and practical 
nurses need organization but lack initiative. 
There is unemployment among building trades- 
men. While a great amount of building is 
being done out-of-town contractors are able to 
underbid and bring non-union mechanics with 
them from outside. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Only in certain trades is there any probabil- 
ity of an attempt to force the non-union shop. 
Labor’s Reward is being shown in 27 cities as 
one of the methods to combat it. Over 3,000 
persons saw it when shown here. T. J. Con- 
boy, general organizer for the A. F. of L., is 
delivering a powerful. address in connection 
with the showing of the picture. Colorado 
manufacturers generally are opposing the sale 
of convict-made goods and our Trade and 
Labor Assembly has under way plans for a big 
meeting on this subject. Women employed in 
the garment and printing trades are well or- 
ganized. We have several seasonal industries, 
principally the sugar industry. Efforts are be- 
ing made to have the city and state officials 
start some improvements at an earlier date so 
as to reduce unemployment. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden.—R. Beadle: 

There has been a definite drive to maintain 
the non-union shop for the past eight years. 
This effort has been conducted by the chamber 
of commerce and manufacturers. Employment 
is not the best at present, but with the opening 
of spring we expect work in the building trades 
to start. 

Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 

We are fortunate in not having any non- 
union shop drives here—we are organized 
practically 100 per cent. Women workers in 
the textile industry are organized. This is 
about the only industry where women are or- 
ganized and on account of business conditions 
further work of this kind is impossible at this 
time. The state of employment is bad at pres- 
ent, especially in the cigar trade. With the 
assistance of Brother John J. Egan the building 
trades council was reorganized 100 per cent; 
the bricklayers have affiliated with the central 
body. 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora.—P. J. Hickey: 

Efforts are being made to destroy the build- 
ing trades council by the local chamber of com- 
merce giving all aid possible to non-union con- 
tractors. Employment is good in the building 
trades. Some shops are working five days a 
week with wages from 30 to 40 cents per hour. 
Building tradesmen get from $1.25 to $1.50 an 
hour and it is for that reason that the Chamber 
of Commerce is after them. 

Champaign.—J. E. Harding: 

Organized labor conducted an _ education 
campaign here a little while ago and the so- 
called open-shop drive fell through. A power- 
ful broadcasting station is being erected by the 
University of Illinois. Employment here, 
though seasonable in the building trades, the 
main industry, is fair. There is quite a bit of 
unemployment here. 

Forrest-—H. W. Cooper: 

Conditions among the railroad workers have 
improved. Reduction of force of trainmen and 
enginemen have taken place. The shop crafts 
of the railroads were organized in company 
unions after the strike of 1922. 

Tylerville—Edward Myers: 

The Central Trades and Labor Assembly 
has a labor column in the daily paper; also 
have asked for permission to have labor liter- 
ature placed in the public library. We are try- 
ing to have some labor members placed on the 
Library Board. Outside of the telephone office, 
the silk and paper mills, women wage earners 
are not organized. 

Westville—John Shaffer: 

Mining is our principal industry and the 
operators are living up to the Jacksonville 
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agreement. All merchants are pledged not to 
handle convict-made goods. 


INDIANA 


Sullivan.—Cleve Mitchell: 

A committee from central labor union made 
a canvass of stores to find if they were carry- 
ing convict-made goods and label goods. 
Women workers in restaurants are organized. 
Some women in the laundries are organized. 
A $60,000 court house is to be erected and a 
committee is going before the commission to 
request the employment of union men in this 
county together with the minimum wage. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs —E. J. Miller: 

Work in the building trades is starting up. 
Efforts will be made to organize the women 
wage earners. In the month of April we are 
contemplating putting a radio labor program 
on the air. 

Fort Dodge.—J. E. Stansbury: 

Seventy per cent of the men are idle here. 
The Gypsum mills here do not employ union 
labor and have at all times been against the 
organization of their employees. A local union 
of meat cutters was organized. 


KENTUCKY 


South Ashland—Chas. M. Clinger: 

A non-union shop drive is on by the steel 
plant. We are opposing the sale of convict- 
made goods. Employment is good and we have 
no seasonal industries. 


LOUISIANA 


Monroe—B. Oakland: 

State of employment is fair. We have no 
seasonal industries. “Labor’s Reward” is being 
shown here. This is not a manufacturing dis- 
trict, so the matter of convict-made goods has 
never come up. 


MAINE 


Woodland.—Frank Johnson: 

We have had a working agreement with our 
paper company for ten years. No convict-made 
goods used in our town. Employment is good, 
all mills are running. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester —Freeman M. Saltus: 

The Metal Trades Association has a paid 
secretary and publicity committee through 
which the most vicious propaganda against 
unionism is sent out. The only means taken 
to combat it is through the columns of The 
Labor News. Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
about the only one in which women are organ- 
ized. Machine tool, wire and other iron and 
steel industries are quiet. However, big boom 
is expected in the building trades with opening 
of spring. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

The Citizens Alliance, of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Duluth, together with the Northwest 
Branch of the Associated Contractors, are do- 
ing everything possible to maintain the non- 
union shop. Outside speakers are the order 
of the day for the newspaper publicity that it 
brings, and which naturally gets a big audi- 
ence. There seems to be a friendly feeling 
towards our campaign in opposition to con- 
vict-made goods, but none of the manufactur- 
ers seem to worry much about it. Employ- 
ment is bad in all lines. Women wage-earners 
im the garment trades and fur industry are or- 
ganized, as well as the school teachers. 

St. Cloud.—Jos. N. Huss: 

State of employment is fair. We have no 
seasonal industries. Very little manufactur- 
ing is done here. Don Freeman, a member of 
music committee, is running against Senator 
Knute Nelson at the coming election. We are 
opposing him because of his stand against our 
musicians’ local union. 


MONTANA 


Helena—Edwin H. Manson: 

Remnants of the Associated Industries and 
the All-Montana Development Association are 
continuing the open-shop drive, but more feebly 
than previously. The yellow-dog contract is 
not in evidence in Montana. Good organiza- 
tion work can be done among women in the 
clerical, cannery, seed house, and restaurant 
industries. There is considerable unemploy- 


ment in the building trades and among the 
common laborers. 
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NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

A new chamber of commerce has been organ- 
ized, calling itself The Boosters, and which is 
endeavoring to bring more manufacturing here. 
We have a new non-union apron factory here, 
and efforts will be made to organize its wage 
earners. All trades are warning dealers not to 
handle convict-made goods. 

Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman. 

Work in the textile mills is dull and there is 
no sentiment among the women to organize. 
State of employment is fair. 

Syracuse-—H. M. Woodard: 

Our shops and factories are unorganized. 
The carpenters have had a strike on here since 
last December with the organized employers 
who launched the non-union shop drive. Just 
recently agitation has been started against 
prison-made goods. Women are organized in 
the garment industry, the tobacco, and a few 
in the printing trades. Conditions here are 
quite good, with the exception of the carpen- 
ters’ controversy. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hendersonville —V. W. Russell: 

There is no opposition to unionization of 
crafts here. Everybody seems to be in favor 
of union labor. The Balfour Quarry Company 
is fighting having convicts quarry stone. Very 
few women work here; about fifty are em- 
ployed in a hosiery mill. Everybody is work- 
ing. During the past two months, local unions 
of lathers, hodcarriers, and plasterers were or- 
ganized. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Grand Forks—N. M. Aune: 

Our unions are making steady progress 
against non-union shop propaganda. Consider- 
able literature has been distributed by the local 
unions on the subject of convict-made goods. 
Prospects are good for the organization of the 
school teachers. Women workers in the build- 
ing trades are 100 per cent organized. State 
of employment is fairly good, and a shortage 
of building tradesmen is predicted this year. 

Grand Forks.—Charles G. Johnson: 

There is no definite anti-union work being 
done at present in the open. There are a few 
antagonistic employers here. ‘The Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific Railroads are using 
the yellow-dog contracts and company unions 
since the shopmen’s strike. These men will 
eventually be reorganized. We are receiving 
good support from merchants in the way of 
eliminating prison-made goods and creating 
sentiment for “state use” legislation at our next 
session of the legislature. There are no trades 
here where women are organized. The build- 
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ing trades are seasonal, but there has been 
very little unemployment in the last few years. 
Minot—H. E. McFall: 
Work in the building trades is just starting. 
Coal mining is slacking up. A few women are 
members of the musicians’ local union. 


OHIO 

Canton.—C. R. Kramer. 

There is a drive by the local Chamber of 
Commerce to establish the non-union shop. The 
yellow-dog contract is in use in the steel mills 
to some extent, that is, I understand upon be- 
ing employed by this company you write your 
contract at their dictation. Hundreds are out 
of employment; thousands working part time. 

Canton.—W. E. Lerch: 

The Rolling Mills here operate under the 
yellow-dog contract. A ladies’ union label 
league, with 30 members, has been organized. 
The only seasonal employment is in the build- 
ing trades. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

We have the co-operation of the retail mer- 
chants’ association in opposing the handling 
and sale of convict-made goods. The state of 
employment is fair, with the outlook good for 
this spring. There are no women organized 
except in the retail clerks and the printing 
trades. 

Massilion.—H. P. Coleman. 

State of employment is good. Work in the 
building trades will soon start and we can be 
sure that at least 50 per cent of the work will 
be done by union labor. 

Middletown.—Gus Miles: 

There is little, if any, convict goods on the 
market here. Work in the shops is good; in 
the building trades, poor. The musicians have 
a few women members. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich. 

Workers’ education has been the chief ac- 
tivity of organized labor during the winter 
months. Professor Van Riper has been the lec- 
turer and has brought to the unionists a larger 
knowledge and better understanding of the pur- 
poses of the labor movement. Differences be- 
tween the International Typographical Union, 
involving its Springfield affiliate, with The 
Crowell Publishing Company, still continue to 
exist. At the beginning of the lockout, the 
company endeavored to force the yellow-dog 
contract on its composing-room employees. Or- 
ganization work is being given careful atten- 
tion. 

W ellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

The women working in the potteries are or- 
ganized. There is no other industry that em- 
ploys woman labor here, except the public 
schools. There is not much work here at 
present. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Pawhuska.—Wallace Stewart: 

The Chamber of Commerce is working covertly 
to establish the open shop. Manufacturers gen- 
erally are working with organized labor against 
convict-made goods. No seasonal industries 
here ‘except the building trades. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Daniel M. Gayton. 

A local union of structural iron workers was 
organized. There are thousands of women 
working in the silk mills and cigar factories, 
none of them are organized. There is lots of 
work, straight time jobs with small pay. We 
have no seasonal industries. The manufac- 
turers are opposed to nothing that injures the 
labor movement and they will not co-operate 
or support anything the A. F. of L. wants ac- 
complished. 

Carbondale-——Wm. A. Burke: 

Manufacturers are opposing convict-made 
goods. Efforts are being made to organize wo- 
men clerks. Wherever possible, mine workers 
are being laid off. 

Erie—E. D. Barry: 

At the present time, the employers and man- 
ufacturers are not showing any unusual activi- 
ties for the non-union shop. We have an active 
central body which opposes all open-shop propa- 
ganda. The General Electric plant here is 
selling stock to its employees. The Standard 
Manufacturing Company (clothing) is oppos- 
ing convict-made goods. Women clothing work- 
ers are fairly well organized. Retail clerks 
and restaurant workers show sentiment in fa- 
vor of organization. State of employment is 
good and prospects look very encouraging for 
the next year or two. Fishing is an important 
industry out of this port; it is well organ- 
ized, and the work is seasonal. 

Philadelphia.—Robt. Lyons: 

Outside of the building and needle trades, 
workers here are making but little effort to 
better their conditions. There is little atten- 
tion paid to the label drive. 

Pottsville—Jere Brennan. 

There is no drive for a non-union shop in 
this locality, nor is there any need to fear that 
such a thing is possible. Manufacturers are 
opposed to convict-made goods. The women 
workers here are poorly organized. The state 
of employment is good. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 
We are always on the alert against the non- 
union shop—we have only one open-shop con- 


FEDERATIONIST 


cern. We are having some success among the 
merchants of our locality in not having convict- 
made goods sold by them. Employment is 
steady. 

Knoxville—Luther Sherrill: 

Through our labor papers and unions we are 
fighting the Crowell Publishing Company in 
their effort to foster the yellow-dog contract 
upon their printers. In connection with the 
showing of “Labor’s Reward,” Brother Birth- 
right lectured against convict-made goods with 
good effect. Women bookbinders are organ- 
ized. Most everyone is working here that 
wants to work. If the Smoky Mountain Park 
drive here is a success, Knoxville will double 
in population and enterprises within a few 
years. 


TEXAS 


Austin—Robt. B. Cragg: 

The non-union shop movement, once active, 
is dead. Organized labor is forestalling its re- 
vival by quiet co-operation in civic affairs with 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic organi- 
zations. Labor has been given representatives 
on ticket for city commission and city school 
board. Women in the printing trades are 
wholly organized; partly organized in the gar- 


ment industry. There is some sentiment among 
laundry workers to organize, but it is not looked 


upon favorably by employers. State of em- 
ployment in all trades improving. 

Dallas.—R. M. Means: 

The “union-shop” has been on here for the 
last six years. All manufacturers here have 
joined with us in fighting convict-made goods. 
More than two hundred women workers are 
organized in the garment trades; some few are 
organized in the culinary industry. 

Lubbock—F. O. Kelley: 

Women are organized in the cooks’ and wait- 
ers’ organization. Employment is fair and we 
have no seasonal trades. There are no efforts 
to establish the non-union shop. 

Wichita Fails—Floyd Mozeley. 

The trades council is doing some effective 
work in regard to the union label. Several 
of the merchants are putting in a full stock 
of union-made goods. We are on friendly 
terms with the local Chamber of Commerce and 
there is no move to establish a non-union shop 
drive. Women are partly organized in the ho- 
tels and restaurants, laundries and stores. We 
have a plentiful supply of labor to fill posi- 
tions. Organized workers are not suffering 
from unemployment. 





